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Every unit of COMMERCIAL LAW is presented and emphasized from three 
distinct but related points of view—(l) the individual, (2) the businessman, 
and (3) society in general. New and currently important topics and applica- 
tions of law have been introduced. Throughout the entire book, the authors 
have treated the subject in a nontechnical, practical manner. For example, 
the statements are carefully worded in the language of the high school 
student. Principles which need further development are emphasized by 
statements and examples of cases. 


Everyday interpretations of law are shown through the actual adjudicated 
cases which accompany each chapter. Cases were selected from every 
state in the Union. In addition, there are questions for discussion. 


The teaching materials available include an optional workbock, an optional 
set of objective achievement tests, and a free teachers’ manual. 
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The Private Business Schools’ Responsibility in the 
Present Crisis 


The call that has set America about arming herself with the tools of defense 
has been the call for men, for women, for machines, for production. High in 
the list of those skills so greatly in demand are the skills that we in the field of 
business education are responsible for perfecting. 


“Is this our responsibility,’’ you may say, ‘‘when there are many other types 
of educational institutions also offering business training courses?”’ 


I submit that the responsibility for training the craftsman versus the 
novice, the professional versus the layman, the specialist versus the general 
worker, rests upon the business schools of this country. I submit that we must 
instill in our students the ideals of craftsmanship and of pride in accomplish- 
ment that will urge them on to the heights. I submit that we must lay, in our 
classes, the foundation for truly professional calibre work, for proficiency greater 
than average. We must train for the top while we are training for the beginning. 


We must keep before our students a white light shining in the darkness— 
the beacon of mastery in their chosen work. We must prove to them the deep 
satisfaction of each job well done. We must make them see that the ‘“‘stepping 
stone’”’ positions they seek after graduation can be stepping stones in truth only 
when the preparation is carved from the solid rock of fundamentals. We must 
show that any limitation on training and study is projected into a limitation on 
progress and accomplishment. 


These are not mere passing thoughts, however commendable, to be worked 
into a motto and hung on the wall—then promptly forgotten. There is in this 
a positive, affirmative duty that rests equally upon us all. 


It is stated by those in responsible positions that we must have production 
and more production. From whence will it come? More machines, yes; more 
workers, yes; more shipyards, more factories, more offices. 


Not only must we train more stenographers, more secretaries, more book- 
keepers and accountants, more clerical workers of all types, but we must also 
train young men and women to accomplish more in a given number of hours 
because they are more efficient. We must gear our students to the productivity 
demands of the exacting jobs that are now before us. ‘‘Good enough”’ can be a 
specious and dangerous phrase; it is no longer 
good enough. 


The best that is in the young people in 
our hands is all that will suffice. It is our ; 
job in this defense effort to help eradicate Vj 
the personal bottlenecks that come from 
part training, poor training, and no training. 
We must make available for the expanded 
needs of industry specialized employees pre- _4,4-,Loné. president of the Califor= 
pared for the ‘“‘all out” effort each of us Schools; president of the Santa Bar- 


bara Business Coll Santa Bar- 
must make—as capable as it is willing. bara, California. 2: 
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The Use of Rating Scales in Business Education} 


William Landis 
Hershey Industrial School 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 


Our history in education contains 
evidences of attempts to provide better 
means of evaluating the performances of 
secondary school pupils. Formerly, when a 
major emphasis was put upon mastery of 
subject matter, the percentage system of 
marking seemed to serve adequately. While 
today we cannot imagine attempting to 
render judgments so accurately as to dif- 
ferentiate between performances to the ex- 
tent of one percentage point, we have made 
little actual progress through changing our 
marking system to the five-point device and 
similar systems. In arriving at the marks of 
A, B, C, and D, the usual method is to 
average marks on tests and daily work. 
While we do not pretend to make “split- 
hair” judgments in this process, we do 
little more than evaluate mastery of sub- 
ject matter. 

Long ago business developed a device 
known as the “itemized” bill. Business 
educators might adopt a similar device, 
presenting an itemized evaluation of achieve- 
ment on the part of the pupil. I believe 
that an intelligent use of rating scales pro- 
vides the opportunity for using in education 
an instrument as satisfactory as the item- 
ized bill has proved to be in business. 

The weakness of most marking devices 
today is that they fail to provide a relation- 
ship between objectives in education and 
the evaluation of outcomes. Today too 
many pupils receive a periodic “statement” 
instead of an itemized account, telling them 
in detail just what the “charges” are. A 
mark based on subject matter mastery does 
not show the pupil how well he is developing 
in conjunction with his varied needs and 
with the needs and demands of the voca- 
tional field in which he expects to enter. 
Today, with a definite emphasis upon the 
demands of the vocational world, and with 
@ great mass of pupil needs found in the 
heterogeneous group of pupils who come to 
us, we need some method of marking which 
will definitely call attention to progress 
made in the attack upon educational ob- 
jectives grounded in actual needs. A 
mark testifying to the mastery of subject 
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matter only is insufficient. At this point 
the old question of validity raises an issue, 
asserting that a mark must measure only 
what it purports to measure. My pleay 
that if we are attempting to develop sociall 
and vocationally ecient personalities who 
will function in our society, we need to gin 
an evaluation of the various characteristics 
which determine the fitness of our produc. 
This concept of validity holds that we should 
mark achievement in terms of outcome 
compatible with our objectives. 
Commercial teachers who are trying to 
help pupils develop into worthwhile citizens 
and business workers who are able to ob 
tain and hold jobs in industry, know that 
this question of validity in marking often 
arises. Occasionally a certain pupil who is 
proficient in one subject, because of special 
aptitude, possesses personality and character 
traits which would not be tolerated in the 
business world. A rigid adherence to the 
demands of supposed validity causes the 
teacher to give this type of pupil a high 
mark in his achievement in that particular 
subject. Too often that mark serves as an 
indication to others of the pupil’s ability to 
hold a job in industry, using as tools the 
subject in which he achieved a high mark. 
The teacher is fortunate if he is able to 
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pupils are considered for business positions. 
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In similar instances, teachers may sincerely | prac 
feel that the pupil’s achievement deserves a | actu 
high mark, but they flaunt the demands of | pla 
validity and give him a lower mark. They | pun 
usually attempt to explain the low mark to [ co- 
the pupil by telling him that his “attitude” } wit! 
is poor. This method is also unsatisfactory. } tior 
While we do not desire to decry the m- | var 
portance of worthwhile attitudes, as former } the 
pupils and present teachers, we know that hee 
many crimes have been committed in | fee 
the name of attitude. If we were to break } val 
down this generalization, it is more than } Pr 
likely that we would find it contained de- ho: 
tailed factors such as courtesy, tact, judg- | th 


ment, and enthusiasm. 


Occasionally, in a more desirable situa- 


tion, a placement officer attempts to con | & 
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ider all the qualifications of the pupil be- 
we placement. Even here, the teacher is 
ten faced with questions demanding snap 
judgment. How familiar are some of the 
jllowing questions: What type of lad is 
ie? How is his personality and character? 
What about his attitude? The teacher who 
jas only a ““B” or a “C” mark and a jumbled 
reollection of the pupil’s behavior is not 
likely to be able to answer accurately these 
questions demanding judgment. 

While I do not expect universal agree- 
ment with these assertions, I do believe 








that most teachers and administrators in 


commercial education will agree with many 
ofthe tenets expressed. I am not attempting 
to suggest an automatic panacea for the 
faulty methods I have mentioned, but ex- 


}perience in the use of rating scales causes 


me to suggest them as one means of attain- 
ing an evaluation which more nearly ap- 
proximates true validity; that is, if we con- 
sider validity as measuring what we attempt 
to achieve through a closer relationship be- 
tween objectives and evaluation of out- 
comes. At some point in the school life of 
the child a detailed analysis should be made 
of his progress toward outcomes compatible 
with his educational objectives. 

In a recent article on commercial educa- 
tion, Andruss' portrays the three levels of 
presentation, performance, and practice in 
the commercial field. In addition to their 
value to teachers on the presentation and per- 
formance levels, rating scales are extremely 
useful for evaluations made by people outside 
the school concerning the work done by 
pupils on the practice level in which they do 
part- or full-time work in industry. 

Rating scales used on the presentation 
level might differ from those used on the 
levels of performance and actual business 
practice. Ratings used on the level of 
actual business practice, would probably 
place more emphasis on such factors as 
punctuality, assumption of responsibility, 
co-operation with co-workers, co-operation 
with executives, and production. Evalua- 
tions on the presentation level made by 
various teachers should be co-ordinated by 
the department head. If no department 
head exists, commercial teachers should not 
feel that the use of rating scales will not be 
valuable. Ratings can be used in any class. 
Profitable use can be made of them in 
homeroom guidance, in counseling, and in 
the activities program. Emotionalized out- 
comes in education cannot be tested ade- 


Gregg Publishing Co., February, 1939), pp. 448-450. 
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quately with the present methods of testing. 
General observation of the individual’s re- 
sponses in formal and informal activities 
seems to be the best way to evaluate emo- 


tionalized outcomes. Rating scales should 
prove valuable in evaluating and in record- 
ing the emotional outcomes, especially in 
the activities program. I have used the 
scale shown on page 294 in a salesmanship 
class only because in my particular situation 
that class lends itself most adequately to 
the use of this device. 


A few statements concerning the formula- 
tion and the use of this scale seem pertinent. 
The scale is composed of factors compatible 
with the objectives of the course. The ob- 
jectives of the course and the scale factors 
are firmly grounded in the needs and the 
weaknesses of the pupils in my particular 
group, and in the needs and the demands of 
that part of our society which they will 
enter. The rating scales are duplicated and 
each pupil has a copy. There should be a 
definition of items appearing on any scale— 
preferably on the back of the scale. In the 
scale I have illustrated, the statements are 
by no means intended as the ultimate in 
definition. These statements merely give 
thoughts expressed by the pupils in a 
directed class discussion preceding the use 
of the scale. These statements help the 
pupils to remember concepts applicable and 
acceptable to them, expressing that which 
they are trying to attain. The 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
method of rating is analogous to the A, 
B, C, D, F system of grading, presenting in 
addition a total score. A 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 method 
of rating, or a three-point rating method, 
could be just as effective with an interpola- 
tion into school marks from the total score. 
If desired, the letters, A, B, C, D, F (or 
the words excellent, good, fair, poor, 
failure), might head the columns. In my 
situation, the ultimate mark in the subject 
is a composite of ratings and subject matter 
mastery. No qualitative weighing of the 
items on the scale is intended. To use 
rating scales, effectively, each pupil should 
rate himself; the teacher, in turn, should 
rate each pupil. A comparison, or a con- 
trast, of these two ratings should result in a 
teacher-pupil conference designed to clarify 
issues and to provide a plan for future 
progress. Periodic ratings by both the 
teacher and the pupil should result in a 
check upon progress toward attaining ob- 
jectives in addition to those of subject 
matter mastery. 


‘Harvey A. Andruss, “Developing Vocational Competency in Business,” The Business Education World (New York City: 
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In considering the use of rating scales, it 
is necessary to keep in mind that this 
device will not result in mechanically cor- 
rect evaluations. It is not intended as a 
means of eliminating the necessity of making 
judgments, but as a means to make those 
judgments more accurate and more closely 
tied to the actual needs of the pupils and 
the business world. There never was, and 
there never will be, a mechanical device 
which will relieve the teacher from making 
judgments. Our responsibility is to make 
those judgments as accurate and as meaning- 
ful as we possibly can. 
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Perfect Score = 20 Pupil’s Score (----) 
A check in the column marked: Salesmanship grades: 
1 indicates Excellent First period -------- 
2 indicates Good Second period ------ 
$ indicates Fair Third period _------- 
4 indicates Poor Final grade -------- 
5 indicates Failure 


COMMENTS 


Personal Appearance: Hair, necktie and shirt, shoes, 
suit. Are they at their best at all times? What 
about your posture? 


Initiative: Do you do something of value before you 
are told to do it? 


Alertness: Are you wide awake at all times? Are youa 
live part of your environment? 


Industriousness: Do you do more than the minimum 
requirements? 


Accuracy: Do you hurry over your work? Are your 
methods slipshod? Do you firmly believe that a 
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little well done is better than a lot that is d 
quickly with no regard to quality? 


Loyalty: Are you loyal to your friends? your conyic 
tions? your school? yourself? 


Responsibility: Can others rely upon you? Are you 
dependable? Will you do a good job and finish it o 
time? 


Voice: Are you trying to develop a rich, refined, 
and well-modulated tone, and a full, distinct articy. 


lation? Does your voice reveal the character ¢ 
@ man? 


Courtesy: Do you say “Please,” “Thank you," 
and “You're welcome” when there is an opportunity 
to use these words? Do you indicate by your «. 








tions that you think of the other person befor 
yourself? 


Neatness: In addition to dress, do you have “a plac 
for everything and everything in its place?” 


Use of Correct English: Do you sincerely and eam 
estly try to speak and write correctly? 


Tact: Do you say the right thing at the right time? 


Confidence: Do you plan carefully and then, with th 
confidence born of careful preparation, apply you 
plans intelligently and expect a reasonable degree d 
success? 


Sense of Humor: Do you really possess a sense of 
humor, or is it a sense of the ridiculous? A sens 
of humor is valuable. 


Judgment: Do you weigh carefully both sides of a 
question and then make a decision? 


Enthusiasm: Do you pursue eagerly those things that 
will help you to develop your abilities, or do you 
give up when the initial thrill leaves routine duties 
in its wake? 


Knowledge: Do you know whereof you speak, or do 
you pretend to know by “pulling a bluff’? 


Imagination: Do you possess creative imagination! 
Can you see and visualize results before the proces 
is completed? Can you create things that will ir 
terest other people? 


Use of Good Common Sense: Do you use your head? 


Speed: Quality is more important than quantity, buts 
reasonable output is absolutely essential to succes 
in the business world. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A series of projects based on the records of 
(a) a college student, (b) a football team, (c) 4 
householder, (d) a club, (e) a professional man, 
(f) « cafeteria, (g) a farmer, (h) @ high school 
paper, (i) a high school treasurer, and (j) 4 
high school club. 


List price 48 cents, subject to school discount. 


vW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
Chicago New York Dallas 
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The Student Secretary in the 
Vie. 
‘ High School Program 
it on 
by 
me Helen Nancolas 
ad Senior High School 
Keokuk, lowa 
ou," 
2 AN EXAMINATION of current litera- members with the activities of the commer- 





forfiyre seems to indicate that few schools use 

,student secretary plan, or if they do, few 
laelommercial teachers submit their plans to 

ihe commercial magazines. The absence of 
-Inaterial on this subject prompts me to 

mesent a student secretary plan which has 
? Ten operated successfully. I am not sub- 
the|uitting this plan as being faultless, but 
owlimply as an effort to co-ordinate commercial 
edi dassroom instruction with a realistic life ap- 
lication in a way that is beneficial to every- 
oe involved. 

A student secretary program may be 
1: ,fielpful to commercial students, to commer- 
“Ical teachers, and to the combined high 
hat school faculty. Students perform more care- 
you} lly and more enthusiastically those tasks 
tisfwhich result in a finished product that is 
wtually used rather than those projects 
d| which are based upon textbook assignments. 
They soon learn to ask questions after some 
on?} completed material has been returned for 
es} correction. Students take pride in a com- 
™ I pleted task upon which they are compli- 
mented by a faculty member. They learn to 
rly upon their own judgment when a teacher 
ts] isnot always at hand to straighten out each 
little difficulty. By using this plan, students 
ae able to fit into office situations more 
radily and more comfortably after meeting 
the situations which present themselves to 
the student secretaries. When satisfactory 
work is completed, students find that the 
teachers whom they have served gladly 
lunish excellent references for their first 
positions when they have no other experi- 
ence references available. 

The benefits derived by the commercial 
teachers are important, although they are 
kgs numerous than those enjoyed by the 
tudents. This plan is the solution to the 
problem of how to give advanced commer- 
dal students actual practice in performing 
the duties and in taking the responsibilities 
vhich will be theirs in the business world. It 
: fers an opportunity to acquaint the super- 

ittendent, the principal, and other faculty 
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cial department. It may also serve as good 
advertising for the department. If the 
program is organized carefully and if it is 
carried out intelligently, it is valuable to 
those who are served. It is a means of taking 
care of clerical duties which are a burden to 
the average teacher who already has a heavy 
teaching load. 

Although the plan has advantages, there 
are several precautions which need to be 
observed if it is to work smoothly. It is not 
necessary nor practical to take students 
from classes in order to operate the program. 
The classes of other teachers should never 
be disturbed in any way by student secre- 
tary assignments unless an emergency arises 
which, in the eyes of the administration, is 
of sufficient importance to excuse the stu- 
dent from classes. Perhaps, in the absence 
of regular school secretaries, the experience 
gained by spending an entire day in the 
office as a secretary would be of sufficient 
value to justify excusing a student of high 
standing from his classes. 

A danger to be avoided is the imposition 
upon the faculty members of requiring too 
long and too frequent reports of the progress 
of the secretaries. While the faculty mem- 
bers appreciate the service, the fact still 
remains that they are busy with their own 
duties. They have little time to devote to a 
project which is much more important to 
the commercial teacher as a means of in- 
struction than it is to other teachers. A 
simple report on the rating of the secretary 
may include the following qualities: initia- 
tive, dependability, promptness, neatness, 
willingness, attention to details, quality of 
work, personality, tact, and courtesy. The 
rating should be simple and the grades may 
be expressed as excellent, average, or below 
average. Space should be provided for re- 
marks that the teacher may wish to make 
concerning the work done for him. At the 
time the rating is made, the teacher should 
add his signature. These rating sheets 
should be made out at the end of each report 
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period so that they may be considered in 
grading the secretaries. They may also 
serve as the means by which the secretary 
may check upon his own performance. Any 
success that the secretaries may have in 
improving the qualities listed may be realized 
by consulting the report the next time it 
is rated. The faculty members should feel 
free to confer with the commercial teachers 
at any time concerning the service given 
by the secretaries. 

There may be a tendency on the part of 
some teachers to take too much of the 
secretaries’ time. This may be prevented in 
two ways: At the time the secretaries are 
assigned, a sheet of suggestions may be 
given to the faculty member. These sug- 
gestions should explain when the secretaries 
are available and approximately how much 
of their time can be used. The sheet should 
also list the general services that the stu- 
dents are able to render. The means of 
assigning the secretaries is another important 
factor. It is important to give each faculty 
member an opportunity to indicate whether 
he wishes the services of a secretary. If 
he feels that his work justifies the services 
of more than one secretary, the commercial 
teachers should be notified. When the as- 
signment is made by the commercial teacher, 
care should be taken in selecting those stu- 
dents who will be able to serve each faculty 
member most satisfactorily. If there are 
enough students in the advanced shorthand 
class or in the office practice class, from which 
the students are selected, more than one 
secretary may be assigned to those faculty 
members who need their services. This 
method provides a convenient means of 
giving work to the students who are below 
average in their commercial courses, for 
they may be assigned as second secretaries. 
At the time the assignment is made, the 
faculty member may be informed of the 
situation so that he will give the more re- 
sponsible duties to the student who is best 
able to perform them. The most capable 
student in the class should be assigned to 
the high school office. This provides an 
excellent opportunity for the student who has 
combined ability with conscientious work 
in the preparation for a secretarial position. 

When we first put this plan into operation, 
secretaries were assigned at the beginning 
of the second semester. However, numerous 
requests from the teachers to have secre- 
taries during the first semester, regardless 
of their lack of knowledge of office practice 
training, prompted a change in the plan. 
This change means more work for the com- 
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mercial teachers at the beginning of th 
year, but it is an excellent means of motivat. 
ing secretarial work. There is no question 
about the presence of a felt need when sty. 
dents are confronted with their first difficult 
assignments for which their knowledge jy 
inadequate. 

A comparison of school hours with the 
average office hours indicates that it is not 
unreasonable to expect students to do 4 
part of their secretarial work outside of 
school time. When office machines are 
available, some of this work can be done 
during the secretary’s study period. This 
plan solves the problem of the rural student 
who must leave immediately after school, 
Those students who complete their typing 
budgets early may use their class period 
for secretarial work. The typing room may 
be conducted as a laboratory, under the 
supervision of a commercial teacher, for 
half an hour before and after school. 

The student secretaries are told to report 
each day to the faculty members to whom 
they are assigned to be given their duties. 
They are instructed to listen carefully to any 
instructions given and to ask questions on 
any points that are not clear. Most of the 
mechanical details are left to the judgment 
of the secretary who is free to solicit the aid 
of the typing teacher. 

The necessary supplies for doing the 
secretarial work are kept in the typing room. 
Since the teacher is not always in the room at 
the time that supplies are needed, a record 
is made of all the supplies used. All finished 
work is inspected by the typing teacher 
before it is returned to the faculty member. 
This encourages a higher grade of work than 
is otherwise possible, for many teachers are 
not trained to judge the acceptability of 
secretarial work. They frequently hesitate 
to criticize the students’ work since no pay 
or credit is given for the work. 

Class discussions of the duties and the 
responsibilities of the student secretaries 


make clear to the students the necessity for + 


handling assignments carefully. Keeping 
matters confidential is especially emphasized, 
for the students are often entrusted with sets 
of test questions. It sometimes happens that 
the entire faculty may be in a meeting at the 
time the work on the test questions is com- 
pleted. In practically every case, great care 
is taken to see that the copies are securely 
locked up before the students leave the 
building. 

Perhaps an explanation of the most com 
mon services rendered and some of 
specific duties performed for the various de 
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partments may be helpful. Probably the 
most frequently performed service is type- 
writing in one form or another. All reports, 
dass lists, and grade lists are typed by the 
geretaries. Many of these lists must be 
alphabetized before they are typed. Prac- 
tically all the tests given in all subjects are 
mimeographed. Stencils are cut and a suffi- 
cient number of satisfactory copies must be 
made. Secretaries may be requested to 
write letters with only a few fundamental 
facts to guide them. Most of the secretaries 
receive dictation which must be accurately 
transcribed. One of the problems arising is 
what should be done when a faculty member 
suggests that letters be set up in a style 
which the student knows is not correct. This 
situation requires the exercising of the same 
tact that must be used in a similar office 
problem. 

Making appointments by telephone gives 
valuable experience. Checking and proof- 
reading is done by the secretaries, but no 
grading of any kind is attempted. This work 
is considered to be information which the 
teacher alone should possess. Some of the 
duties required of secretaries have no com- 
mercial training value, but they are usually 
performed by those students who will 
probably never be employed in secretarial 
positions. The performance of these duties 
can be justified in that the students are learn- 
ing to be dependable in routine work—a 
quality which is valuable in any occupation. 
The students are quite happy in being able 
to perform these duties as efficiently as the 
yon secretaries perform their more difficult 

uties. 

The following work may be done for the 
various departments: 

The student who is assigned to the high 
school office may do such general office work 
as the principal or his secretary may see fit 
to assign. In the absence of the regular 
secretary, the student assumes full charge. 

The school librarian may assign the 
mimeographing and the cutting of library 
slips, the stamping of books and magazines 
and the checking out of books to students 
immediately after school. 

The mathematics department may use a 
secretary to check work and to mimeograph 
tests. The geometry tests often require the 
use of a mimeoscope to insert drawings of 
various kinds. 

The English department may use many 
mimeographed tests. The journalism class 
often sends contributions, which may be 
typed by student secretaries, to the local 
Paper. In our school, the verse book is pre- 
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pared for the printer by the students. The 
dramatic carries on considerable cor- 
respondence, which is either dictated to or 
composed by student secretaries. 

e science department may use mimeo- 
graphed tests and study units which often 
require the insertion of drawings prepared on 
the mimeoscope. Many orders for members 
of this department may be typed and mailed 
out by the secretary. The terms used are 
often technical, and they require close atten- 
tion to details. 

The music department may have song 
sheets mimeographed. These sheets may re- 
quire the adding of music scores by the use of 
the mimeoscope. This department also has 
considerable correspondence that may be 
taken care of by a secretary. 

The physical education department may 
also use mimeographed tests. In our school 
many of the routine duties concerning the 
girls’ athletic groups are performed by the 
secretary in the absence of the instructor, 
whose time is divided between two schools. 
The election of the May queen and her at- 
tendants is carried out by the secretary 
after she has mimeographed and cut the 
ballots. A large volume of correspondence 
is given in connection with the scheduling of 
games, the hiring of referees, and the order- 
ing of supplies. Care must be taken to select 
secretaries for this work who are able to 
accept responsibility and who realize clearly 
the necessity for absolute accuracy. The 
informality of the dictation of one coach to 
another often puzzles the students in their 
attempt to make their transcription conform 
to good business correspondence rules. 

Home economics departments do a con- 
siderable amount of ordering supplies locally 
by telephone, and secretaries may assist in 
the assembling of these supplies. They may 
also prepare copies of any written tests 
that are given. 

The industrial arts department may give a 
considerable amount of dictation concerning 
the equipment used in the shop. 

The language department also uses many 
mimeographed tests. If possible, a student 
should be assigned who has studied one of 
the languages taught, but this is not always 
possible. This work requires careful, ac- 
curate typing. 

Many times, students find that this ex- 
perience is the means of obtaining positions. 
With the variety of experiences obtained 
through student secretary assignments, they 
are able to make the transition between high 
school instruction and business office ac- 
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Tue teaching of commercial sub- 
jects in our secondary schools is justified from 
a two-fold viewpoint: vocational and non- 
vocational uses. The vocational objectives 
of commercial education are well known by 
most people, and they are accepted as a 
justification for their place in the secondary 
school curriculum. Many educators, how- 
ever, question whether the time devoted to 
commercial subjects for purely personal or 
nonvocational reasons is justified. It is the 
purpose of this article to present the reasons 
for continuing commercial subjects as an 
integral part of our school curriculum be- 
cause of their values to people who use them 
only in personal affairs. 

The following is a summary of the ob- 
jectives of senior high school commercial 
education as stated by Nichols: 


1. To make the largest possible contribu- 
tion toward the achievement of the six 
nonvocational aims of secondary edu- 
cation which usually are stated as 
follows: (a) health; (b) command of the 
fundamental processes; (c) worthy 
home membership; (d) civic education; 
(e) worthy use of leisure time; (f) 
ethical character. 

. To develop occupational intelligence 
to the highest possible degree, having 
in mind business organization, manage- 
ment, service, and improvements. 

. To develop the kind and the degree of 
vocational skill required for successful 
functioning in a recognized initial con- 
tact job. 

The aims of commercial education, as 
given by Marvin, are as follows? 
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1. Commercial education must make pos- 


sible the proper physical foundation 
for life’s activities. 


. Commercial education must furnish a 
background for an appreciation of the 
finest attributes of life. 


. Commercial education must create 
ability and desire to join in the common 
work of the community. 

. Commercial education must prepare 
for and give a knowledge of the social 
and economic phases of a commercial 
vocation. 

. Commercial education must train for 
or give a basis of a technical commercial 
occupation. 


The nonvocational or personal aim is 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
a type of social-business education including 
what is known as consumer education, social 
and economic attitudes and understandings, 
and preparations for citizenship. 

Until a few years ago, typewriting was 
learned only by those people who intended to 
use the knowledge vocationally. This was 
true partly because few families could afford 
to have typewriters in the home. With the 
introduction of portable machines, which 
were much cheaper than the standard models 
and more convenient to carry around, stu- 
dents in schools began to want to learn to 
type because they had machines at home. 
This was the beginning of typewriting for 
personal use. At the present time, people 
of all types—from the professional man to 
the unskilled laborer—are learning to type, 
and they find any number of uses for the 


iF, G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School (New York City: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936), p. 195. 
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dill. An author types his original manu- 
gripts; a doctor types his prescriptions 
(which makes them readable by the lay- 
man); a lawyer types his briefs; a housewife 
types recipes, grocery lists, papers for clubs, 
and invitations; a business executive types 
gut memoranda instead of waiting to call a 
stenographer; a traveling salesman types re- 
ports and letters. In fact, any literate person 
has some use for a typewriter. 

Let us look at a program where we require 
every eighth grade student to take one semes- 
ter of personal typing. This practice would 
consist of small deviation from the traditional 
curriculum for the junior high school, but 
it would provide a system whereby every 
high school student would be able, by the 
time he entered the ninth grade, to type his 
school work as well as his extracurricular and 
personal work. Even one semester spent on 
learning to type will provide a skill by which 
an individual can save much time and effort 
throughout his lifetime. 

A survey was made in California among 
the parents of high school students in an 
effort to find out what they expected of the 
commercial education program in the public 
schools.* The educator who conducted this 
survey obtained information from parents of 
both commercial students and noncommer- 
cial students who took one or more commer- 
cial subjects. Some of the statements were 
obtained by talking with the parents, but 
most of them were written by the students 
after talking with their parents at home. 
Large, medium-sized, and small schools were 
chosen. ‘The schools were located in in- 
dustrial, residential, and agricultural com- 
munities so that the data would be as 
representative as possible. 


The parents of the regular commercial 
students may be placed in two groups: those 
who expect their sons and daughters to be 
prepared for a position by the time they 
graduate from high school, and those who 
want their sons and daughters to be pre- 
pared to earn a living should they need to 
do so. The parents of the noncommercial 
students may likewise be placed in two 
groups: those who want their sons and 
daughters to learn how to care for their own 
usiness affairs, and those who want their 
sons and daughters to learn a skill or an 
art, such as typing or shorthand, for either 
Personal or vocational purposes. Some 
typical answers were: “The twins took 


th +A, E. Bullock, “What Patrons Expect of Commercial Education,” National Business Education Outlook, First Yearbook of 
» teatonal Commercial Teachers Federation (Bowling Green, Kentucky: J. Murray Hill, secretary of the Federation, 1935) , 


o RAY Blackstone and S. L. Smith, Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting (New York City: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936), 
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typing and are studying shorthand because 
we think it will help them in college.” “John 
is studying bookkeeping because we think 
it may be of use to him later in life.” “James 
is learning typewriting, and we want him 
to learn shorthand. We think these subjects 
will help him in law school.” 


Many parents have been disappointed 
when their children have been unable to find 
jobs, but they have blamed business con- 
ditions rather than the schools and the 
teachers. We wonder whether this will be 
true indefinitely. In the meantime, we should 
be careful not to destroy interest in the per- 
sonal values of our subjects. All our courses 
could be much improved in this respect, and 
new consumer education courses could well 


be added. 


In most schools no distinction has been 
made in the instruction provided for those 
students who are planning to become skilled 
operators and for those who are planning 
to use the machine for incidental purposes. 
Whenever it is possible, a distinction should 
be made, for two groups should have the 
same instruction only if their objectives are 
similar. A student may wish to type his 
work for high school and college, or he may 
wish to use typing for extracurricular ac- 
tivities, social activities, home activities, 
and for incidental typing in connection with 
his vocation. For example, a waitress in a 
restaurant may type the menus; a foreman 
in a shop may type his reports. This might 
be considered vocational typing, but not 
in its strictest sense, for these people were 
not hired as typists.. The typing these indi- 
viduals do is merely incidental to the job 
itself. In some such cases, the ability to 
operate a typewriter may even bring the 
worker an increase in salary, or it may enable 
him to hold his job when otherwise he might 
be dismissed. Reports from 63 students 
who had taken personal typing for one 
semester revealed the following uses:* 


1. School work: themes, notebooks, as- 
signments, outlines, theses, stencils, 
book reviews, journalism papers 

2. Extracurricular activities: articles for 
school papers, notices for bulletin 
boards, minutes of meetings, parts of 
plays 

8. Social activities: invitations, guest lists, 
club or social programs, announcements, 
club papers 
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4. Vocational-incidental typing: librari- 
an’s work, menus in restaurants, charts, 
business forms 


5. Home activities: writing titles to home 
movies, household hints, £opies of 
songs, diaries, budgets, telegrams, 
memoranda 

6. Letters (business and personal): ap- 
plication blanks, orders to mail-order 
houses, letters of inquiry, letters to 
friends, envelopes 


The functions of shorthand and type- 
writing in our senior high schools is to pro- 
vide students with a skill which may be 
used as a tool for personal use or for business 
life. The place of stenography in the curricu- 
lum is clearly explained in Nichols’ book on 
commercial education as follows: “No one 
who can write shorthand will discount its 
great value as an everyday aid. It is a tre- 
mendous help for all kinds of note taking 
and for the reporting of lectures, sermons, 
and conferences. Its values for personal 
use are well known. Because of this universal 
usefulness, some enthusiasts, for the most 
part promoters of society, look forward to 
the day when shorthand will replace long- 
hand and as a start in that direction they 
urge that the subject be taught even in the 
junior high vibe 4 Attempts in that direc- 
tion, however, have met with little success. 
It seems hardly likely that vocational short- 
hand is appropriate in these early years, for 
it would attempt to prepare for positions 
which would not be open to the immature 
product of the junior high school.’ 

T. P. O’Connor, a deceased member of 
the British Parliament stated: “There have 
been martyrs of science and religion, but 
history has not yet compiled the long record 
of martyrs of shorthand. We have all got 
to the promised land of shorthand knowledge 
through blood and tears—especially in the 
older systems. I was a fairly successful 
student—could read Greek easily, also 
French and German, and I had taken my 
degree at 18. I never was a good shorthand 
writer; I always boggled and was always 
puzzled at transcribing my notes.’* This 
experience is fairly typical. Many of us will 
admit that we studied harder in learning 
shorthand than we did in learning Latin, 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry. The 
study of shorthand can best be compared to 
a foreign language, and many of the learning 
habits are similar. 

‘F, G. Nichols, 
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Educators agree that education can neither 
be superimposed nor assimilated by con. 
tact alone; it must come by means of g 
concentrated study from within. Conse 
quently, interest is a prerequisite in the 
learning process. An individual becomes 
educated in proportion to his interest and 
effort. Fortunately for the teachers of com. 
mercial subjects, interest seems to be in- 
herent in most students. As the student 
progresses in his study of shorthand, his 
other subjects take on added importance, 
Formerly punctuation meant little to the 
student, but when errors in punctuation a 
pear on a typewritten page, he more reall 
corrects the error and tries to avoid it in 
the future. 

Shorthand as a correlating and integrating 
medium is unexcelled in the field of educa- 
tion. Unfortunately most of our education 
seems to be presented in uncorrelated di- 
visions, such as English and mathematics. 
As new words are presented in shorthand 
classes, they are discussed, the meaning is 
given, and often the student obtains a much 
clearer picture of the word and understands 
its meaning more fully than when he studies 
the same word in his English classes. Thus, 
can shorthand teachers wield into a unit 
the many subjects offered in the high school 
curriculum today. 

The field of shorthand dictation is so 
broad that it need be limited only by time 
and interest. Our dictation context is not 

confined to business letters or to any type 

of graded reading. We have the entire field 
of English printed matter at our command 
to use for class dictation—articles on 
philosophy and ethics, current events, tech- 
nical material, and short stories for diversion. 
By the time a student has written such 
material in shorthand, has read it from his 
notes, and has transcribed it on the type- 
writer, he is given a definite knowledge of 
the material. The knowledge will all the 
more likely become his permanent posses 
sion. 

The social-business subjects inform stu- 
dents of their rights, privileges, duties, 
and responsibilities as citizens, producers, 
and consumers. Commercial and economic 
geography, business law, business economics, 
and elementary bookkeeping are inclu 
in this group of social-business subjects. The 
most important facts learned from this 
group of subjects help the students to acquire 
a background for understanding the worl 


Typewriting,” Improvements in the Teaching of Com 
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of business as it applies to their personal 
life, and to realize the value of co-operation 
in all human relationships. Ability to find 
information, to appraise the value of mer- 
chandise, to enter into a discussion, and to 
express opinions clearly are also presented. 
There should be sound economic education 
in the high school program for all students. 
The responsibility of providing and carrying 
this education through should be shared by 
the commercial and social science teachers. 

To be more specific, we could say that the 
nonvocational objective for the teaching of 
bookkeeping is to present the principles of 
bookkeeping and to apply these principles 
to the record keeping which an individual 
may do for the family, or as the secretary of 
aclub, a church, or an association. In my 
estimation, the personal-use values of book- 
keeping are important, although I realize 
that many educators do not recommend 
that bookkeeping be taught for other than 
vocational purposes. However, I believe 
that an individual who can take care of his 
financial affairs personally, has saved him- 
self much expenditure. He knows how to 
use different types of commercial papers 
correctly, including checks, receipts, orders, 
promissory notes, deposit slips, bills of sale, 
letters of credit, and bank drafts. 

A course in junior business should be re- 
quired of every commercial student, and of 
all students if possible. The most practical 
type of a junior business course is one which 
is really an orientation program, and which 
serves to introduce the students to the 
different types of vocational commercial 
education. If the course is conducted as a 
guidance program, it is a satisfactory and 
a practical way to give every student an 
introductory knowledge of what the more 
advanced commercial courses will contain. 
Such a course will help the student to decide 
which advanced skill subject he will enter, 
if any. If the student decides to go no 
further in this department, the junior busi- 


. Ress program has still served its purpose, 


for it has saved him time and effort that 
would have been spent; it also spares him 
the disappointment that he would have had 
if he had started to learn a skill subject and 
was not able to finish the course. 

At the same time, the course in junior 
business training has provided the student 
with the knowledges and skills used in com- 
munication, merchandising, transportation, 
and bank services, all of which are necessary 
to every individual almost every hour of 
his life. I do not think this course should be 
the only business education subject taken 
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by students who are interested in this field 
for nonvocational purposes only. However, 
if their program in commerce does end with 
this course, I think it will have served an 
excellent purpose in the presentation of the 
basic principles of economics as they are 
related to present-day problems and to the 
individual’s daily activities. 

Consumer education is a comparatively 
new and an important part of our educa- 
tional program. The main objective in 
consumer education is to aid in the develop- 
ment of the right appreciation of values. 
This accomplishment is not possible unless 
we have an appreciation of property and 
values. We need to understand property to 
be intelligent in the acquiring and in the 
consuming of merchandise. We also need 
to have an understanding of people to 
recognize the value of human abilities and 
accomplishments. 

Consumer education is far more important 
than the acquiring of an occupational skill. 
It is vastly more important than the training 
for a job, for it affects every individual who 
consumes or uses any kind of goods or mer- 
chandise. We may say, then, that consumer 
education affects all civilization, and it is 
limited only by the appreciation of human 
values and endeavors. It covers the entire 
field of production and consumption of the 
human race. Consumer education should 
teach the student that he can gain his place 
in society through his ingenuity; whether 
his place will be on the high or the low level 
in the social institution will depend on the 
degree and the intensity of his ingenuity. 

Consumer education should be required 
of every high school student. If this is 
done, the ultimate result will be a definite 
improvement in general business conditions 
and practices. As the public becomes 
acquainted with the deficiencies and short- 
comings of many existing business pro- 
cedures, the natural outcome will be the 
removal of such procedures and general 
improvement. 

In summary, an ideal commercial pro- 
gram, as presented from the nonvocational 
viewpoint, is one that: 

1. Offers basic courses in business prin- 
ciples and economics to provide for 
personal management of activities. 

2. Develops the skills and aptitudes that 
an individual may need or use in the 
management of all nonoccupational 
procedures relating to the field of 
business. 

$. Provides education for personality de- 

(Concluded on page 336) 
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I riRMLy believe that 
the extracurricular activities 
represent a desirable and a 
necessary adjunct to the tra- 
ditional academic program. 
There can be no set pattern of 
extracurricular activities or a 
uniform plan for their conduct 
that will fit the needs of all 
schools. The size of the school 
should not be a factor of im- 
portance, for the effectiveness 
of the program will be meas- 
ured in terms other than the 
extensiveness of the activity 














program and the number of 

students involved. Each school must work 
out its own program in terms of the needs of 
the students. In so far as it is practicable, 
the activities should grow out of the interests 
of the students; if possible, activities should 
be initiated by the students. As a conse- 
quence, the setting up of an effective pro- 
gram wil] be a gradual development. 

A factor believed to influence the number 
of activities supported by a schvol is the 
policy concerning participation. Since about 
a fourth of the students usually do not par- 
ticipate voluntarily in activities, a policy of 
requirement would, of necessity, either in- 
crease the number of activities to be pro- 
vided or the average membership in the 
activities. Participation in activities is usu- 
ally voluntary, or at least not required. 

Time of admitting new members to or- 
ganizations may vary as follows: (a) at the 
beginning of the school year only; (b) at the 
beginning of each semester; (c) at any time 
within the year or semester; and (d) mis- 
cellaneous. 

Credit is given in some schools for par- 
ticipation in the extracurricular activities. 
This credit counts toward graduation, but 
it must be in addition to the 15 or 16 units 
required in subject fields. The chief value 
of this credit seems to rest on the fact that 
it provides a record which makes possible 
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the guidance of students in the 
choice of activities and _ the 
regulation of participation, if 
requirements as to number of 
activities and types of partici- 
pation are adopted. 


Some awards, other than 
credit, for participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities are: 


1. School emblem only 

2. Criterion for election to honor 
society 

8. Sehool emblem and criterion for 
election to honor society, scholar- 
ship, and money prizes 

4. Miscellaneous awards, such as 
pins, medals, prizes, certificates, 


and service points and credits 


There are various methods of providing 
for the expenses of extracurricular activities. 
Some of them are as follows: 


1. 
g. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


One assessment or fee for all extracurricular 
Dues determined and assessed by each organiza- 
Special assessments to meet expenses when they 
Door and gate receipts for each activity applied 
to that activity 


Door and gate receipts prorated among all ac- 


Appropriation by the board of education 


In my study, however, I found that most of 
the commercial clubs charge a small fee for 
each semester. 


I found that commercial 


weekly, semi-monthly, monthly, or weekly 
and semi-monthly. Sometimes the intervals 
vary with the activities. Of the fixed times 
for holding mectings, the weekly interval 
is favored by a larger percentage of schools 
than any other single plan or combination 
of plans. Tuesday and Thursday have been 
found to be the most popular days for club 


meetings. 


Quite often these meetings are 


held at almost any time of the day. 

It has been found that five types of act 
demic requirements for participation 2 
extracurricular activities are maintained. 
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Students may be required to pass in three 
subjects; they must have an average of 75 
per cent; they must pass in all subjects; 
they must have an average of 85 per cent; 
or they must pass in four subjects. 

According to the various letters and ar- 
ties read in my research, I found that the 
requirements for membership in the various 
commercial clubs are different in the larger 
tities and in the larger-clubs from those in 
the smaller communities and smaller clubs. 
The following are some of the requirements 
that were given most frequently: 


1. Only commercial students are eligible 
@. Students who attain a typing speed of 70 words 
a minute, or more, are eligible 
$. Students who hold 100-word transcription cer- 
tificates and who can type 60 words a minute 
are eligible 
4. Only senior commercial students are eligible 
5. Applicants may be either junior or senior com- 
mercial students 
. Students must have a “Beta” second semester 
standing, and also a B+ average in secretarial 
subjects 
Commercial graduates of the school are eligible 
Any student in the commercial department who 
has passed all his subjects in the previous semes- 
ter is eligible 
. Students who have passed Shorthand I, IT, ITT, 
IV, and V with an A or a B grade (above 85) 
are eligible 
10. Students who hold 120-word transcription test 
awards are eligible 
. Juniors who have an average of A or B with no 
grades below C are eligible 


The following qualifications for member- 
ship in clubs were taken into consideration 
most frequently by the clubs I surveyed: 


1. The student’s interest in the activities and in 
the purposes of the club 
2. The student’s ability to take part in the activi- 
ties of the club 
. The student’s sex 
. The student’s grade in school 
. The student’s scholarship standing 
. The student’s registration in a particular subject 
or department 
. The student’s age 
. The student’s conduct, grades, and citizenship 
ratings 
. The student’s moral character 
10. The recommendation of teachers 
ll. The student’s leadership qualities 
12. The student’s nationality 
18. The student’s dependability, poise, honesty, and 
co-operation 


The clubs I studied participated in the 
following activities during their regular 
meetings: 

. Business meetings 

. Student speakers and student reports 

. Social entertainment 

» Work on individual projects 

. Outside speakers 

ames and dances 

- Drill and practice for public performances 
. Plays and sketches 
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9. Field trips and excursions 


10. Visits to organizations having activities similar 


to those carried on by the club 

Formal instruction 

Informal discussions 

Work connected with performing services to the 
school 

The nature of the activities conducted 
outside the regular meetings and programs 
were as follows: 

. Dances and other social gatherings 

. Concerts, plays, and other dramatic productions 

. Contests 

. Assembly programs 

. Miscellaneous activities, such as picnics, hikes, 
banquets, and school exhibits 

I found that a variety of methods are 
employed by the various clubs in the collec- 
tion of dues. In more than half of the or- 
ganizations, the club treasurer collects dues 
informally. The usual practice is for the 
treasurer to ask the members for their dues 
at club meetings, during school hours, or at 
any other opportune time. Some of the 
clubs carry out good programs without 
having dues, for it was found that the money 
collected from the students each semester 
was usually spent for refreshments, dance 
orchestras, or the entertainment of the club 
members. 

The graduates who responded to the sur- 
vey indicated that they attributed the fol- 
lowing specific educational values to par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities: 


11. 
12. 
13. 


oe Or 


. Sense of co-operation and team play 

. Sense of responsibility 

. Friendships 

. Courage and self-confidence 

. Initiative 

Poise 

. Tact and ability to work with people 

. Interests in hobbies, amusements, physical ac- 

tivities, and other recreations 
9. Executive ability 

10. Ability to take part in activities other than 
speaking before groups 

11. Desirable study habits 

12. Practical information and experience in some 
particular activity or occupation not afforded 
in the classroom 

18. Ability to speak in public 

14. Personal contacts with adults not afforded in the 
regular classroom 

15. Ability to write effectively 


The students listed the following traits as 
those they believed were developed through 
participation in extracurricular activities: 


00 2D Orem OO 


1. Initiative 10. Abidance by majority 
2. Sense of duty decision 

8. Courage 11. Self-reliance 

4. Purposefulness 12. Self-control 

5. Public spiritedness 18. Discernment 

6. Sincerity 14. Self-confidence 

7. Adaptability 15. Democratic attitude 

8. Magnetism 16. Efficiency 

9. Co-operativeness 17. Forcefulness 
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The best and the poorest reasons given 
for participating in extracurricular activities 


To discover tastes which will guide in the choice 
of life work 


. To get more out of the subject by closer asso- 


ciation with students having similar interests 
To gain a closer fellowship with the teacher 


. To have an opportunity to enjoy a hobby under 


the proper direction 


. To get better grades by showing an interest in 


the teacher’s hobby 


The students listed the following benefits 
as those derived from membership in com- 
mercial clubs: 


An opportunity is offered for motivating and 
integrating the work of the commercial depart- 
ment 


. Excellent opportunities are provided for making 


contacts 


. The graduate clubs provide places where mem- 


bers may go to read or to have classes in ad- 
vanced shorthand, typing, or bookkeeping 


. The clubs provide opportunities for students to 


engage in social and recreational activities 


. Educational advantages are offered to the mem- 


bers 
. The clubs often provide opportunities for mem- 


bers to engage in public welfare work 


. Many of the clubs have provided inspiration 


and encouragement to young people 


The commerce clubs offer many oppor- 
tunities for projects and work that are 
similar to actual commercial enterprises. 
The main objectives of these clubs are more 
or less vocational in nature. Those students 
who are not especially interested in business 
will receive a cultural, or broadening, value 
from being members. 

I found that the following aims and ob- 
jectives for commercial clubs were listed 


frequently : 

To increase interest in commercial subjects 

To acquaint the members with modern progres- 
sive business organization methods, systems, 
materials, and equipment 


. To encourage high standards of efficiency and 


achievement 


. To emphasize and develop the proper personal 


qualifications for commercial positions 


. To instill worthy ideals and habits of thrift— 


saving, giving, investing, and spending wisely 


. To develop an intelligent interest in the business 


and the commercial life of the community by 
making the members familiar with it 


. To promote outside interest in behalf of the 


commercial classes 

To bring about a closer relationship between 
the businessmen and the students 

To conduct contests of a commercial nature 

To foster the general improvement and better- 
ment of the commercial students 

To co-operate more effectively with businessmen 
To encourage students to think more about 
economic problems 

To raise the standards of commercial education 
To help students win the Gregg Writer awards 
To further the shorthand efficiency of the mem- 
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16. 


17, 
18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


$1. 
$2. 


To raise money for sending candidates to the 
county and state commercial contests 

To make contacts with local business concerns 
To arrange suitable entertainments with jp. 
structional features 

To invite businessmen to address the clubs 
To bring in outside speakers who will enlarge 
the members’ vision 

To have discussion meetings on subjects perti- 
nent to the field 


. To visit large, well-organized offices 
. To furnish a nucleus to which the placement 


secretary may turn when applicants are needed 
for high-class positions 


. To study the lives and the careers of some of the 


individuals who have climbed to prominence 
and success in the business world by way of the 
ladder of shorthand and typewriting 

To study some of the large business projects 
To encourage student interest in commercial 
education 

To develop a high degree of artistry in writing 
To work up a mutual co-operation among office 
employees 

To help members economically in case of sickness 
To aid members in finding new jobs in case they 
are discharged 

To represent members legally in differences with 
employers 

To recommend legislation that might protect 
the interests of the members 


The following are some activities in which 
commercial clubs may engage: 
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17. 
. Have illustrated talks on school subjects 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


. Foster scholarship 

. Increase interest in business education 

. Issue the school paper 

. Give business plays 

. Give shorthand demonstrations on the black- 


board 


. Give typing demonstrations 
- Demonstrate the correct and the incorrect ways 


of answering the telephone and of receiving 
callers 


. Take dictation and transcribe it 
. Make programs 
. Sponsor some worthwhile projects, including co- 


operative salesmanship in local stores; an annual 
award of $10 to the graduate of the commercial 
course who maintains the highest average for the 
four years; an annual banquet, program and 
a and entertainments to increase the club’s 
unds 


. Apply for jobs in person 

- Have talks by businessmen 

. Have demonstrations of office equipment 

. Go on field trips to industrial plants 

. Give a Christmas party for the orphan home 

. Have demonstrations of speed in typewriting 


and shorthand by students and by outside 
talent 
Attend educational movies 


Take part in social programs 

Give a picnic for the club members 

Practice for higher speeds in shorthand 

Make scrapbooks of clippings from the daily 
papers and from the school paper 


. Have talks given on how to go about applying 


for a position; good grooming and its importance 
in business; what an employer expects 0 
office workers; and the importance of budgets 


(Concluded on page 325) 
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Educators have been accused of 
being the most prolific question- 
raisers of any class of people. For 
this reason there are probably 
more unsolved questions in the 
field of education than in any other field of 
activity. In business life there is more 
pressing need for solving questions, while in 
education things have a tendency to drift 
from year to year without satisfactory 
solutions. 


Beginning with the book, Your Money’s 
Worth', and running through 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs? to the various consumer re- 
searching organizations, great masses of 
material have been presented to the public, 
and are now dribbling into the materials of 
instruction in the secondary schools. Our 
latest textbooks on economics that are used 
in the colleges are also devoting much space 
to the matter of what ails the consumer. 
Reams and reams of paper are devoted to an 
exposition of the abuses that exist, but only 
one solution is offered; namely, the scien- 
tific education of the consumer. 

For the sake of experiment, it would be 
interesting to canvass each teacher who is 
dealing with the subject of consumer educa- 
tion to see if he is putting into practice 
those things that are being advocated before 
the high school students. Without much 
doubt it would be discovered that teachers 
are doing a great deal of ranting and raving, 
while at the same time they are buying 
those advertised commodities which are the 
most outstanding examples of violation of 
consumer faith. In other words, the teacher 
of consumer education too often yields to 
convenience rather than to knowledge when 


Are We Misdirecting Consumer Education? 


E. J. McLuckie 
State Teachers College 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 





he buys for himself. 


The simple 
reason for this is that the average 
man is too busy to devote the time 


necessary in making the daily 
purchases that would assure him 
the most value for his money. Many of us 
have purchased certain books on everyday 
chemistry which would enable us to make 
our own soap, our own tooth paste, and many 
other things in daily use. More often than 
not, these books are in our bookcases gather- 
ing dust. The simple truth is that while we 
are offering more scientific training as a 
solution to consumer protection, we know 
that the consumer has neither the time, the 
talent, nor the inclination for this sort of 
training. 

The sum total of much of our education is, 
then, the raising of burning issues about the 
things that are offered for sale and the failure 
of accomplishing anything constructive in 
the lives of the student, or even in the 
life of the teacher who is leading the 
class. The ordinary commodities, such as 
soap, are a dark mystery to the average 
man. Yet, he must have soap, and all the 
other things he needs, with a minimum of 
attention and time-consuming effort. Even 
his subscription to the services of a research 
laboratory sometimes leaves him the choice 
between “eenie,” “meenie,” and “moe.” If 
we think through the problem, we must 
admit a major defeat in this method of 
attack. 

What, then, is left for the consumer? 
Obviously, something is left for him—some- 
thing that has been there all along but 
which, in the rush of changing merchandis- 


(Concluded on page $36) 


'S. Chase and F. Schlink, Your Money’s Worth (New York City: The Macmillan Company, 1931). 
‘A. Kallet and F. Schlink, 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs (New York City: Gressett and Dunlap, Inc., 1936). 
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A Visual Education Experiment on Adjusting and 
Closing the Ledger 


by 


G. Elwood Hookey 


Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Stillwater, Oklahoma 


This article describes an experiment made by Mr. Hookey 
when he taught in the Senior High School at Brazil, Indiana. 


As is the case with many 
teachers of bookkeeping, I found 
that the process of adjusting and 
closing the ledger represents a 
major problem in presenting book- 
keeping. In an effort to overcome 
this difficulty, and to make the 
process more interesting and under- 
standable, I made use of visual 
education through the use of 
homemade slides. 

I found that the science depart- 
ment had discarded an old slide 
projector. We discovered that by 
cleaning and adjusting the pro- 
jector, it would serve our purpose 





nicely. Carbon mats were purchased at a cost 
of $1.50 for fifty mats. The glass needed for 
the slides was purchased at a cost of 30 
cents for one dozen pieces. This material is 
available at any motion picture machine 
company. The mats we used were manu- 


factured by the RadiO-Mat Slide Company, 


Inc., New York City. 


In order to explain clearly the method 
which I used in presenting the adjusting 


and closing process, I shall list the material 


included on each slide. 
SLIDE No. 1 


At the close of the fiscal period it becomes 
necessary to adjust and to close the Ledger. 


The accounts that are affected are: 


Merchandise Inventory, Purchases, Sales, 
Expense, Profit and Loss Summary, and 


Capital. 


he accounts that are closed are: Income, 


Cost, and Expense. 
P. & L. Summary 








SLIDE No. 2 


All income, cost, and expenses are closed 
into a TEMPORARY account called the P. & 
L. Summary account. The P. & L. Summary 
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account is closed into the Proprie- 
tor’s Capital account. 
CapitaL Account 


| 


SLIDE No. 3 
The PURCHASES account at the 
end of the fiscal period contains 
two elements: (1) Cost of goods 
sold; (2) Merchandise unsold 
(Merchandise Inventory). 
PURCHASES __ 





(A cost account) 


SLIDE No. 4 


A count of all merchandise on hand shows 
that it is worth $636.15. This is one of the 
two elements that the Purchases account 
contains at the end of the fiscal period. Let 
us, through an adjustment entry, take this 
amount out of the Purchases account and 
put it in an asset account called Merchandise 
Inventory. This leaves only the other 
element—cost of goods sold. 


SLIDE No. 5 


In double entry bookkeeping, an entry is 
first placed in the JouRNAL and it is then 
posted to the LepGER. This entry is called 
an ADJUSTING ENTRY. The journal entry to 
adjust the Purchases account is as follows: 
Merchandise Inventory............ $636.15 


TS Sa ee $636.15 
To record inventory 


SLIDE No. 6 
The preceding entry posted will appear as 
follows: 


MERCHANDISE INVENTORY PURCHASES 





| 
636. 15| 636.15 


By placing the $636.15 as a debit to 
Merchandise Inventory, the asset has been 
recorded. 
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SLIDE No. 7 

By placing the $636.15 on the credit side 
of Purchases, the account now shows the 
rmaining element known as COST OF GOODS 
sOLD. 

$1,784.50 minus $636.15 equals $1,148.35. 
(Purchases minus Merchandise Inventory 
equals Cost of Goods Sold.) 


SLIDE No. 8 


The next step is to close the income ac- 
count, Sales: 
SALES 





1534.35 


Remember, this account is closed into the 
temporary account, PROFIT AND LOSS SUM- 
WARY. 
SLIDE No. 9 
The journal entry necessary to close the 
Sales account is as follows: 
Sales $1584.35 
P. & L. Summary 
To close the Sales account 


$1534.35 


The entry is as follows: 


SALES P. & L. Summary 





1584.35 | 1534.85 (closed) 1534.35 








SLIDE No. 10 
The next step is to close the cost of goods 
sold element of the Purchases account into 
the Profit and Loss Summary. The journal 
entry is as follows: 
P. & L. Summary $1148.35 
Purchases $1148.35 
To close Purchases account. into the 


Profit and Loss Summary account 
SLIDE No. Il 
The preceding entry is posted as follows: 


P.& L.Summary _ PURCHASES 








1784.50! 636.15 
1148.85 
(closed) 


1148.35 1534.35 








1784. 50| 1784.50 


SLIDE No. 12 


The next step is to close the Expense ac- 
count into the Profit and Loss Summary 
acount. The journal entry is as follows: 


EXPENSE P.& L.Summary $160.10 
l Expense $160.10 
10) To close Expense account 
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SLIDE No. 13 
The preceding entry is posted as follows: 


EXPENSE P. & L. Summary 





160.10} 160.10 (closed) 1148.35] 1534.35 


160.10 








MERCHANDISE INVENTORY 


The balance of the Profit and Loss Summary 
account is either a net profit or a net loss. 
Which is it in this example? 


SLIDE No. 14 
The next step is to close the Profit and 


Loss Summary account into the Capital 
account, as follows: 


P. & L. Summary 
l 
1148.35 |1584.35 
160.10 





It happens, in this example, that the credit 
side is larger than the amount on the debit 
side; that is, the income is larger than the 
cost and the expense. 
NET PROFIT. 


This indicates a 


SLIDE No. 15 
The journal entry to close the Profit and 


Loss Summary account is as follows: 


P. & L. Summary $225 .90 
L. B. Allen, Capital $225.90 


To close the P. & L. Summary account 


This entry is posted as follows: 


P. & L. Summary 


| 


'180:10|" 35 





160.10 


225.90 (closed) 








sg 35 


SLIDE No. 16 
When the credit of the preceding entry 


is posted, the Capital account will appear as 
follows: 


L. B. ALLEN, CAPITAL 





1500 .00 
225.90 





This account will have to be balanced and 
ruled. 


SLIDE No. 17 
The accounts in the ledger now appear as 


follows: 


PURCHASES 





636.15 1784. 50| 1784.50 

















EXPENSE SALES 





1534.35 | 1534.35 





160. 10| 160.10 


























(Concluded on page 327) 
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Forty-fourth Annual Convention 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Hotel Statle-—Boston, Massachusetts 
April 9, 10, 11, 12, 1941 


The forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association will be held 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on April 9 to 12. 
The officers and members of the 
executive board of the Association 
are as follows: president, John G. 
Kirk, Franklin High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; vice presi- 
dent, Alice Wakefield, Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; secretary, 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, director 
of business education, Newark, 
New Jersey; treasurer, P. M. 
Heiges, chairman of business de- 
partment, Central Commercial and 
Technical High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
Noel P. Laird, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Katherine W. 
Ross, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Clyde B. Edgeworth, supervisor of 
commercial education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Conrad J. Saphier, department of 
secretarial studies, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; Alan W. 
Furber, The Chandler Schools, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York City; editor of the Yearbook, Foster 
W. Loso, Battin High School, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

The theme of this year’s convention will 
be “Business Education for Tomorrow.” 
The detailed program for the convention is 
as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9 
2:00 P. M. 
Arrangement of Exhibits 
2:00 P. M. 
Meeting of the Executive Board 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10 


10:00 a. M. 
Registration of Members 
Sale of Banquet Tickets 
10:00 A. M. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by the Executive Board and 
Chairmen of the Local Committees 
10:15 A. M. 
Music 
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John G. Kirk 


10:30 a. M. 
Address of Welcome—Maurice J. Tobin, 
mayor of Boston, Massachusetts 
Response to Address of Welcome—Alice 
Wakefield, vice president of the Asso- 
— Strayer College, Washington, 


10:45 A. M. 

President’s Address—John G. Kirk, 
Franklin High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

11:00 a. M. 

“Business Education for Tomorrow’— 
Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Commission on Business Education— 
Panel Discussion 

Under the direction of John G. Kirk, 
Franklin High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Representatives, selected from three committees in 
the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia areas, 
will meet at this time for the purpose of reporting 
on the work of the three committees. The reports 
will deal with the Function of Business Education 
in a Democracy, Trends and Factors Affecting 
Curriculum Revision in the Business Education 
of the School, and the Principles, Procedures, and 
Methods of Curriculum Construction. After the 
committees have given their reports, opportunity 
will be allowed for discussion. 

7:00 P. M. 

Banquet, Reception, and Dance 

Banquet speaker—Neal O'Hara, “Much Ado About 
Something” 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL Ii! 


Sectional Meetings 


Balance and Co-ordination of the Topics, 
Standards, and Sequence of Subjects 
Offered in a Secretarial Curriculum 


10:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 
Under the direction of Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Chairman: Mildred Taft, Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire 
“Revamping the Teaching of Typewriting to Con- 


form to the Modern Trends in Education and | 


Business’—Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Columbia 
University, New York City 

“Relationship of Shorthand and Transcription for 
the Subjects in a Secretarial Curriculum”—J. 
Marguerite Neilson, Eastern High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland E 

“Integrating the Teaching of Stenography, English, 
and Typewriting’—Mrs. Margaret Ely, ‘ 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanis 
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“Bridging the Gap Between the Secretarial Curricu- 
lum and the Business Office Through the Teaching 
of a Terminal Subject”—Margaret Gaylord, Hill- 
side High School, Hillside, New Jersey 


Balance and Co-ordination of the Topics, 
Standards, and Sequence of Subjects 
Offered in an Accounting Curriculum 


10:00 a. M.-12:00 m. 
Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 
Chairman: John K. Homer, Babson Institute, Bab- 
son Park, Massachusetts 
“Revising the Teaching of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing in a New Accounting Curriculum’”—Morris 
Goller, Washington Irving High School, New York 
City 
“Changing Conditions Affecting the Teaching of 
Geography in a High School Curriculum”—Ruth 
Abrahamson, Jamestown High School, Jamestown, 
New York 
“Teaching Business Management and Law in a World 
Economically Unsound and at War with Law and 
Order” —Lisette Henderson, The Chandler Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
“Relating Business Arithmetic to the Everyday 
Needs of the Future’—Henry Smithline, New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, New York 
“Vitalizing the Accounting Curriculum with a Course 
in Office or Machine Practice’”—Garland H. Smith, 
East Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Balance and Co-ordination of the Topics, 
Standards, and Sequence of Subjects 
Offered in a Retailing Curriculum 


10:00 a. m.— 12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Noel P. Laird, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Bishop Brown, Research Bureau of Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

“Better Buying Through the Teaching of Advertis- 
ing’—Peter F. Coogan, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“Placing the Proper Emphasis on Salesmanship in a 
Retailing Curriculum”—William Cunningham, 
Dorchester High School for Boys, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts 

“Vocationalizing Retailing”—Helen Knorr, Eastern 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

“Developing and Co-ordinating the Teaching of 
Economics with Economic Geography and Re- 
tailing’—Richard Holme, Olney High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Balance and Co-ordination of the Topics, 
Standards, and Sequence of Subjects 
Offered in a General Clerical Curriculum 


10:00 a. m.-12:00 mt. 

Under the direction of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City 

Chairman: Elmer C. Wilbur, Central High School, 
Providence, Rhode Island 

“Vitalizing the Teaching of Junior Business Train- 
ing”—Harold Buckley, special agent for business 
education, State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

“Advancing Junior Business Training into the High 
School Through the Teaching of Business Prin- 
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ciples” —George E. Mumford, Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Meeting the Need for Vocational Bookkeeping on a 
Clerical Level”—Harold Cowan, Dedham High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts 

“Bridging the Gap Between the General Curriculum 
and Business by Teaching Clerical. Practice’— 
Vern A. Frisch, High School, New Rochelle, New 
York 


Value, Balance, and Co-ordination of the 

Topics, Standards, and Sequence of Business 

Subjects Offered on an Elective Basis to Non- 
commercial Majors 


10:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Foster W. Loso, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Chairman: Bert Card, Orange High School, Orange, 
New Jersey 

“The Purpose and Place of Consumer Education in 
the Curriculum’”—Mabel Leidy, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

“Developing Consumer Education for Individual 
Needs”—Edward Reich, Newton High School, 
New York City 

“Personalizing | Typewriting’—Jane Berriman, 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts 

“Record-Keeping for Personal Use” —Harry I. Good, 
associate superintendent of public schools, Buffalo, 
New York 


The Placement and Follow-up of the Private 
Business School Graduate 


10:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Alice Wakefield, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman: Mrs. M. J. Langston, Katherine Gibbs 
School, New York City 

“Finding and Developing the Employment Resources 
of a Community”—Mrs. Madeline Strony, Wash- 
ington School for Secretaries, Newark, New Jersey 

“Keeping Records for Placement Purposes” —Harold 
B. Foye, Boston Placement Bureau, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“Selecting and Preparing an Applicant for an Inter- 
view”—Margaret Hutchinson, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Creating Good Will Through Follow-up of Private 
Business School Graduates”—Mrs. Virginia Drew 
Munson, Merrill Business School, Stamford, 
Connecticut 


The Promotional and Vocational Guidance 
Aspects of a Progressive Business School 


10:00 a. m.—12:00 m. 

Under the direction of Alan W. Furber, The Chandler 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: L. P. White, Bryant and Stratton School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Selling the Value of a Private Business School 
Education to the Community”—Mrs. Katherine 
Dunbar, Katharine Gibbs School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

“Adjusting the Advertising to the Community”— 
George Hocker, Jr., Bard Avon School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

“The ‘I’ Factors in Selecting Employees”—Samuel 
P. Allison, Babson Institute, Babson Park, Massa- 
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“Vocational and Psychological Testing of Applicants” 
—Harless Wenborne, Miller Secretarial Schools, 
New York City 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 11 
Sectional Meetings 


Organization and Effectiveness of Part-Time 
Co-operative Programs in Business Education 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Katherine W. Ross, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Asa S. Knowles, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

“Interpreting the George-Deen Act as it Relates to a 
Part-Time Co-operative Program—Earl B. Webb, 
State Education Department, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

“Organizing a Co-operative Retail Program in a 
School System”—Jennie Graham, Board of Educa- 
tion, Rochester, New York; B. Frank Kyker, 
chief of the Business Education Service, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“Organizing a Co-operative Part-time Business 
Education Program for the Secondary School”— 
William E. Haines, Wilmington Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

“Scheduling, Controlling, and Analyzing the Ef- 
fectiveness of Co-operative Assignments’—Myrtle 
Hensor, Princeton Junior-Senior High School, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The Importance of Ability Grouping in 
Business Education in the Development of 
Effective Standards 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Foster W. Loso, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Chairman: Charles Beahan, Liverpool High School, 
Liverpool, New York 

“Ability Grouping as a Factor of Guidance in Cur- 
riculum Selection” —Frank Phillips, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts 

“Selective Methods Used to Enroll Shorthand Stu- 
dents”—Paul Turse, Peekskill High School, 
Peekskill, New York 

“Differentiated Curriculums to Care for Weak Stu- 
dents”—Harvey A. Andruss, president of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


The Selection, Purchase, and Up-keep of 
Visual Aids, Machines, Furniture, and Supplies 
for the Business Education Department 


2:00 p. m.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Chairman: Robert Kriger, head of commercial de- 
partment, High School, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

“The Selection of Visual Aids for Business Educa- 
tion Instruction” —Clifford Ettinger, Haaren High 
School, New York City 

‘Adequate Visual Equipment for a Business Educa- 
tion Department”—Abraham Krasker, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Office Practice Machine Equipment for a Modern 
Model Unit”—James R. Meehan, Hunter College, 
New York City 

“The Budgetary Problem of Up-keep and Replace- 
ment of Equipment and Supplies’—Bernard A. 
Shilt, Board of Education, Buffalo, New York 
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The Placement and Follow-up of Graduates of 
the Business Education Curriculum 


2:00 Pp. m.—4:00 P. M. 

Under the direction of Noel P. Laird, Franklin an; 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Chairman: Horace G. Thacker, head of vocation! 
department, College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Organization of a Placement Department”—Mp, 
Eleanor A. Baker, placement director, Battin High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

“Methods of Graduate Follow-up”’—S. Fento 
— Frederick High School, Frederick, Mary. 
an 

“Value of an Effectively Organized Placement ani 
Follow-up System”—Susan Ginn, Boston Place 
ment Bureau, Boston, Massachusetts 


The Integration and Methods of Developing 
Personality and Appearance in the Busines 
Education Department 


2:00 p. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of Alan W. Furber, The Chandler 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts 
Chairman: Mrs. Ethelyn Lelash, Miller Secretarial 
School, New York City 
“Using Scientific Research as an Aid to Personality 
Study”—Mrs. Marylin Park Davis, Montpelier, 
Vermont 
“Correlating the Development of Personality and 
Personal Appearance with the Subject Matter 
Content of a Course’”—Dorothy Mulgrave, School 
* Education, New York University, New York 
ity 
“Vitalizing Instruction in Individual Development” 
—Charles A. Metzger, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
“Selling the Product of the School with Dress and 
Style”—Mrs. Charlotte Lochhead, Packard School, 
New York City 


The Business Education Teacher of Tomorrow 


2:00 Pp. M.—4:00 P. M. 
Under the direction of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, School of 
Education, New York University, New York City 
Chairman: Catherine Nulty, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont 
‘Classroom Problems and the Teachers of Tomorrow’ 
—Earle T. Wingate, superintendent of schools, 
Millinocket, Maine 
“Educational Background and Improvement of the 
Teacher in the Business Education Field for the 
Future’—Michael Travers, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 
“The Modern Business Teacher, Her Supervisor, 
and Her Principal”—Stanton A. Ralston, principal 
of Central Commercial and Technical High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 
“Problems of Maintaining the Health and Security 
of the Teacher”—Mrs. Mary Barnes, 223 Summit 
Road, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Developing a Dynamic Private Business School 
Curriculum to Meet Changing Business and 


Industrial Conditions 


2:00 p. m.—4:00 P. mM. 
Under the direction of Alice Wakefield, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C. 
Chairman: Orton E. Beach, Morris Business College, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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“Determining the Private Business School Needs of 
a Community”—J. W. Miller, Goldey , College, 
Wilmington, Delaware : 

“Establishing a Program of Subjects, Methods, and 
Standards in a Private Business School”—Sadie 
Ziegler, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 

“Advertising the Business School to the Community” 
—E. G. Purvis, vice president of Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12 


10:00 A. M. : 
General Meeting 
“Japan—Russia—The United States”’—James R. 
Young 
11:00 a. M. : ’ 
Business Meeting, including the drawing for prizes 


Columbia University Breakfast 


The Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will hold a break- 
fast meeting in connection with the conven- 
tion of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association in Boston. The breakfast will 
be held on Friday, April 11, at 8:30 a.m. in 
the Hotel Statler. All present and former 
students of Columbia University are cor- 
dially invited. Reservations for the break- 
fast may be left at the time of the conven- 
tion in care of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Hotel Statler. 


David Lipscomb College Contest 


Percy B. Johnson, director of the employ- 
ment office of David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, has announced that 
the college will sponsor a state-wide typing 
and shorthand contest this spring. The con- 
test will be held on Saturday, April 12, in 
the Burton Gymnasium on the campus of 
the college. Tests will be given for first- and 
second-year typing students and for first- 
year shorthand students. If there is suffi- 
cient demand, the contest will include 
second-year shorthand. 

Any accredited high school in the state of 
Tennessee may enter as many as two 
students in each contest. There will be an 
enrollment fee of 25 cents for each student. 
The prizes of each contest are as follows: 
first place, a $50 scholarship and a gold 
medal; second place, a $25 scholarship and a 
silver medal; third place, a bronze medal. 
There will also be an award given to the 
high school team which wins the highest 
number of points. 

Any teacher wishing further information 
about the contest or desiring to enter stu- 
dents in the contests should write to Mr. 
Johnson, David Lipscomb College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
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Commercial Teacher Wins Pot of Gold 


Many people have lis- 
tened to the “Pot of 
Gold” radio program 
and have wondered if 
the pot of gold would go 
to an acquaintance. It 
has finally fallen to a 
commercial teacher, 
Donald Lee of Jefferson 
High School, Jefferson, 
Wisconsin. 

During the program on 
January 16, Mr. Lee’s 
telephone rang and he 
was notified that he was 
the winner of $1,900. 
Mr. Lee states that with- 
in fifteen minutes he had received twenty- 
five calls from friends and others who were 
curious. He also states that he received 
over sixty letters from all parts of the 
United States and Canada inquiring as to 
whether he actually did receive the money. 
He assures the editor of Tae BALANCE SHEET 
that he did receive it. 


N. B. T. A. Yearbooks 


According to an announcement by J. 
Murray Hill, secretary of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, there are available 
a few back issues of the Yearbooks published 
by the Association. These Yearbooks are 
published under the general title of National 
Business Education Outlook. 

The following are the titles and the quan- 
tities of the various volumes available: 


49 “— of Y osaa Teaching Procedures” —1987 
ear’ 
21 copies of ‘Factors of Learning and Teaching 
Techniques” —1938 Yearbook 
39 — ll “Indices of Good Teaching”—1939 





Donald Lee 


ear 
83 copies of “The Business Curriculum”—1940 

Yearbook 

Until the supply is exhausted, these copies 
are available for $2.50 each, or at the rate 
of $2.00 a copy when four or more copies 
are ordered. A cash remittance should be 
sent with the order to J. Murray Hill, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky. 





Tests for Applied Business Arithmetic 


You may now obtain a series of eight achievement tests 
based on APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 


The eight tests are sold only in a set. Samples will be sent. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A CONSTANT EMPHASIS IS PLACED ON REAL 














OK 
nou plan of teaching 


nificant feature of the eighteenth edition is the new, simple, easy-to-understand plan 
sentation. This plan involves (a) a simple, nonmerchandising approach, (b) a spiral 
pment of the principles and the applications, proceeding from a simple, nontech- 
lteatment in the first cycle through constantly expanding cycles, (c) a logical, step- 
kp development of the bookkeeping processes typical of blackboard procedure used 
tod teachers, and (d) an ample opportunity at each step to apply the principles in 
sof a variety of situations—personal, social, and business. 


EVTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


ITEENTH EDITION . CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


refully organized plan of learning is used throughout the eighteenth edition. The 
<vll cycle is repeated many times in the form of a spiral. Each time the cycle is 
bated, some part of it is expanded. At the end of each completed cycle, a complete 
eexercise, a project, or a practice set is available to give the student practice in apply- 
all the principles studied. The first cycle is based upon a nonmerchandising type of 
ness, thus avoiding the necessity of teaching adjustments because of inventories. 


‘| approach is, therefore, simple, easy to teach, and easy to understand. 


Each chapter in this new eighteenth edition is a carefully selected unit that 
develops a specific bookkeeping principle. Illustrations are presented in step- 








by-step sequence and are analyzed and explained as they are presented. A 
complete model illustration is presented in script form in each chapter. Each 
new business term is printed in italics and is clearly explained the first time it is 
presented. 


The problems and projects at the ends of the chapters provide not only business 
applications but also realistic personal and social applications. An additional 
variety of applications is furnished in the appendix. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 10) = 107 Vele) SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 














The following information as to how the 
distributive education program is adminis- 
tered was submitted by Kenneth B. Haas, 
regional agent for distributive education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C.: 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. A Di- 
vision of Vocational Education is organized 
in the United States Office of Education and 
is in charge of the assistant commissioner for 
vocational education. This division contains 
six vocational education services, including 
the Business Education Service, through 
which the program of distributive education 
is administered. 


RESPONSIBILITIES. Some of the more im- 
portant responsibilities of the United States 
Office of Education in administering the 
program in distributive education are as 
follows: 

1. Examine state plans for distributive education 
submitted by state boards for vocational educa- 
tion and approve those plans found to conform 
to the provisions of the vocational education acts. 


2. Audit financial and statistical reports to see that 
the vocational funds are used as specified in the 
vocational education acts. 


8. Make studies, investigations, and reports neces- 
sary for aiding the states in establishing programs 
of distributive education. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SERVICE. In addition 
to administering the distributive education 
program under the provisions of the George- 
Deen Act, the Business Education Service 
has the following functions under the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Act: 

1. To make studies, investigations, and reports 
describing the requirements upon commercial 
workers with particular reference to their use in 
aiding the states in the establishment of voca- 
tional schools and classes, and in giving instruction 
in commerce and commercial pursuits. 


2. To co-operate with the states in the promotion of 
vocational commercial education classes which 
may be established in the part-time general con- 
tinuation schools. 


In carrying out these responsibilities, this 
service co-operates with the states by mak- 
ing available the services of its regional 
agents for consultation and advice. 

Officially, the Business Education Service 
agents deal with recognized agents of the 
state boards for vocational education. Ser- 
vices to local schools and organizations may 
be given at the request of official representa- 
tives of state boards for vocational educa- 
tion. 


DUTIES OF REGIONAL AGENTS. The duties of 
regional agents for distributive education 
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Administration of Distributive Education Program 









are to assist the chief of the Business Edug| 
tion Service in administering the funds q 
lotted by Congress to the states for teaching 
distributive subjects and for maintenance ¢ 
teacher-training for distributive education, 
These duties include the following: assisting 
officials of state boards for vocational edy. 
cation, of teacher-training institutions, and 
of local departments of education in out. 
lining, establishing, and conducting course, 
curricula, and programs in distributive o. 
cupation subjects for use in public schoo 
and in teacher-training institutions; assisting 
state school officials in establishing and in 
maintaining co-operative relations with 
trade organizations and employers for the 
purpose of aiding local public schools in 
organizing and in conducting classes for 
distributive workers; visiting such classes 
for the purpose of assuring the expenditure 
of Federal funds in accordance with Federal 
acts and regulations; auditing state school 
records of expenditures of Federal funds so 
allotted; conducting conferences on dis- 
tributive occupation subjects; writing and 
editing bulletins, monographs, and articles 
for professional publication on the develop- 
ments in this field. 


NUMBER OF REGIONAL AGENTS. ‘There are 
four regional agents for distributive educa- 
tion. They are: 

Kenneth B. Haas, agent for North Atlantic Region 
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Walter F. Shaw, agent for Pacific Region (includes | PFel 


Alaska and Hawaii) 


John B. Pope, agent for Southern Region (includes | gtuc 


Puerto Rico) 
G. Henry Richert, agent for Central Region 


GETTING SERVICES OF REGIONAL AGENT.| Au 
Heads of departments in high schools, or | be 
other local educators, should contact the | the 
school principal. The principal should make | De 


his needs known to the superintendent of 


schools. The superintendent of schools | wo 
should then write to the director of voca- ' the 
tional education in the vocational division | Ey 
of the State Department of Education. The | U; 
director of vocational education will then | D. 
request the regional agent to provide a time | Pi 


for service in any particular town or city. 


This procedure is not as difficult as one | D 


may be lead to believe. Actually, it is 4 
simple procedure and no schoolman should 
hesitate to use it. All regional agents for 
distributive education are eager to work 
with local school administrators, but it 1s 
only possible to do so through the various 


state departments of education. 
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FURTHER INFORMATION. For further infor- 
mation regarding the program of distribu- 
tive education, under the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act, the following sources are 
suggested : 

1. Your state director of vocational education. 


9. The regional agent for your region, c/o Business 
Education Service, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C 


Delta Pi Epsilon Award 


Announcement has just been made by 
Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
tenity in business education, of an annual 
award for research in business education. 
The plan is to publish annually the study 
considered to be most worthy by the mem- 
bers of a special awards committee. This 
award is not limited to Delta Pi Epsilon 
members. It is an open contest. The first 
award will be given for research work com- 
pleted between January 1, 1939, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1941 (two years), and annually there- 
after, with the stipulation that no award will 
be given in any one year should there be no 
study of merit submitted to the committee. 

The author of the winning study is to be 
given fifty bound copies of his work and 
free copies will be distributed to libraries 
and similar institutions throughout the 
country. It is expected eventually to give, 
in addition, a money prize. 

Research studies entered in the contest 
should be mailed by American Express, 
prepaid, to the chairman of the Research 
Committee on or before April 1. These 
studies will be sent to a secret committee of 
three, which will be the Award Committee. 
Time will be allowed for reviewing until 
August 1. Final decision of the judges will 
be announced in September, and copies of 
the published study will be available by 
December, 1941. 

The plans for the research award were 
worked out by the following members of 
the Committee on Research of Delta Pi 
Epsilon: chairman, Mrs. Helen McCormick, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma; D. 
D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. Helen Rey- 
nolds, New York University, New York City; 
Dean Raymond D. Thomas, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Edward T. Schneider, Passaic Valley High 
School, Little Falls, New Jersey; Laila 
Kilchenstein, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania; and Elsie L. Leffingwell, 
Beaver Falls High School, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Miss Reynolds Joins College Faculty 


Bertha Reynolds, 
formerly an _ instructor 
in the commercial de- 
partment of the Grand 
Forks High School, 
Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, has been appointed 
to the staff of the School 
of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks. In addi- 
tion to teaching in the 
Grand Forks High 
School, Miss Reynolds 
has also taught in the 
high schools of Colorado 
and Mississippi. 

Miss Reynolds received her M. S. degree 
in commerce at the University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, and her B. S. degree from 
Mississippi State Teachers College, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi. She plans to work toward 
her Doctor’s degree in the future. 





Bertha Reynolds 


Dr. Lukens Appointed Director of 
Prince School 


Dr. Samuel J. Lukens, assistant professor 
of commerce at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed director of the School of Business 
and Secretarial Studies and of the Prince 
School of Store Service Education at 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
At present, Dr. Lukens, on leave of absence 
from the University of Pittsburgh, is serv- 
ing as manager of the industrial division of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. He 
will assume his new duties in September. 
The announcement of Dr. Lukens’ appoint- 
ment was made on January 15 by President 
Bancroft Beatley of Simmons College. 

Dr. Lukens was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1928. He 
received his Master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1929, and his Doctor’s degree in 1940. 
He has taught at the University of Michigan, 
the University of Chicago, and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. At the University of 
Michigan he served on the staffs of the 
Bureau of Business Research and the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations. Besides his 
work for the past several years with the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, Dr. 
Lukens has had experience in industrial 
supervision, retailing, and sales promotion 
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A plan to help high school principals in 
their efforts to aid their students to become 
better adjusted occupationally after they 
leave school is now being introduced under 
the sponsorship of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. The study 
is under the direction of Edward Landy. 
By following up former students, both grad- 
uates and drop-outs, information is to be 
obtained which will help the principals in 
achieving a basis for occupational adjust- 
ment. The project is known as the Occupa- 
tional Adjustment Study. 

The plan involves the use of four instru- 
ments: (1) The follow-up record card upon 
which certain essential school and home 
background data are entered before the 
student leaves school. Data from successive 
follow-ups are accumulated on the card for 
the purpose of tabulation and cross-analy- 
sis; (2) a questionnaire, called the post- 
school inventory, which is sent to all gradu- 
ates at approximately one-, three-, and five- 
year intervals after they leave school; (3) 
the follow-up interview schedule, with which 
a selected sample of those who leave school 
are interviewed; (4) the employer interview 
schedule, with which a selected sample of 
the employers of former students are inter- 


Occupational Adjustment Study 


viewed. A manual has just been published 
which contains specific instructions for the 
use of the instruments and detailed sugges 
tions for carrying out a follow-up program, 
It gives definite suggestions for analyzing 
the data thus collected. 

A series of interviews, case studies, and 
examination of records will take place in ap 
attempt to find what the former students, 
principals, guidance counselors, teachers, 
and employers have to say about the w, 
in which the schools are preparing students 
to become occupationally adjusted citizens, 
Each school will attempt to ascertain 
whether or not its program realistically 
trains the youth to meet the experiences 
encountered after leaving school. 

Secondary schools in all sections of the 
country are being invited to co-operate in 
conducting these uniform follow-up studies, 
Already schools in twenty-five of the forty- 
eight states have initiated the program. 

Any school interested in the follow-up 
plan may obtain a sample set of the instru- 
ments and further information by writing 
to Edward Landy, Director, Occupational 
Adjustment Study, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 425 West 123rd 








Street, New York, New York. 





Connecticut Business Teachers 


The meeting of the Connecticut Business 
Educators Association will be held on March 
29 at the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut. Frank H. Ash, 
president of the Association and an in- 
structor in the business education depart- 
ment of the Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, will preside over the meeting. The 
theme of this year’s convention will be 
“Connecticut’s Place in the World of Busi- 
ness.” The following program has been ar- 
ranged: 

MORNING SESSION 


Chairman: Frank H. Ash, president of the Association 
9:30 A. M. 
Informal Reception and Registration 
10:00 A. M. 
Greetings—Dr. H. D. Welte, president of the Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut, New Britain 
10:15 a. M. . 
“Education and National Defense’—Dr. Alonzo G. 
Grace, commissioner of education for Connecticut 
10:45 A. M. 
“Connecticut’s Place in the World of Business” — 
L. M. Bingham, secretary of the Manufacturers’ 
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Association of Connecticut and editor of the 
magazine, Connecticut Industry 
11:15 a. M. 
Exhibitor’s Hour—Teachers College Library 
LUNCHEON 
12:15 p. M.-1:45 P. M. 
Greetings—Hon. Robert A. Hurley, governor of 
Connecticut 
“The Myth of the Wooden Nutmeg”—Hon. Odell 
Shepard, lieutenant governor of Connecticut and 
professor of literature at Trinity College, Hartford 


The afternoon session will be devoted to 
sectional meetings which will begin at 2 
o'clock. These sections are as follows: 
Bookkeeping and Related Subjects—chair- 
man, John G. Prendergast, principal of An- 
sonia High School, Ansonia; Salesmanship 
and Buymanship—chairman, Mabel Marr, 
head of commercial department, Bassick 
High School, Bridgeport; Social-Business 
Subjects—chairman, Melvin E. Wagner, 
head of commercial department, West Haven 
High School. West Haven; Stenographic 
Subjects—chairman, Ellen C. Talcott, dean 
of Moody School, New Britain. 
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Pennsylvania Association Elects Officers 


S. Gordon Rudy, prin- 
cipal and head of the 
business department of 
Enola High School, 
Enola, Pennsylvania, was 
was elected president of 
the Pennsylvania Busi- 
ness Educators’ Associa- 
tion at a meeting held in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, on December 27. 
Other new officers are: 
vice president, N. B. 
Curtis, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg; 
secretary, Elizabeth G. 
Railing, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg; treasurer, Charles 
f. Eslinger, Susquehanna Township High 
School, Progress. 

Mr. Rudy was awarded the Bachelor’s de- 
gee from Elizabethtown College, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pennsylvania, and the Master’s 
degree from New York University, New 
York City. He has been teaching in Enola 
High School for the past fifteen years. 


§. Gordon Rudy 





Miss Templeton at Mary Washington College 


An announcement has 
just been made that 
Winifred Templeton has 
joined the faculty of 
Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, as an instructor 
in commercial education. 
She was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Owen D. 





Young Model School, 
Van Hornesville, New 
York. 


Miss Templeton is a 
graduate of Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield, 
Missouri, and is engaged in graduate study 
at Columbia University, New York City. 
She has taught in the high schools of Willow 
Springs, Missouri, and Winslow, Arizona. 

With the addition of Miss Templeton, 
the faculty of the department of commercial 
education in Mary Washington College has 
been increased to twelve. Dr. J. H. Dodd is 
head of the department. 





W. Templeton 





Al Personal, Nonuacational Course 





RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


By MOORE, WHELAND, AND FILE 








A simplified record-keeping course designed 
for personal, nonvocational courses, general 
preparatory courses, and low I.Q. courses. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE provides training in personal use record 
keeping, but, at the same time, it does not sacrifice real bookkeeping values. 
The course is based on the simple presentation of records for persons, families, 


clubs, and small businesses. 


The course forms an excellent introduction to 


the technical phases of bookkeeping for those students who are interested 
in acquiring a full understanding of bookkeeping for vocational purposes. 
Each chapter is accompanied by (a) practical discussion questions, (b) 
oral exercises, and (c) written exercises. 
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FOR SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS IN 
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SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 


Bookkeeping Projects 
Radio Set 

Retail Store Set 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 
Gasoline Station Set 


PARTNERSHIP 


Insurance Broker Set 
Commission Set 
Furniture Set 
Attorney Set 


CORPORATION 


Realty Set 

Auto Dealer Set 

Sporting Goods Set (Departmental) 
Manufacturing Set 

Municipal Set 
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Columbia Adds to Summer Staff 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of the Teacher 
College, Columbia University, New Yor 
City, has announced the appointment ¢ 
Joseph DeBrum, Earl Strong, and Dr; 
Ralph Fields to the summer session busines 
education staff of Columbia University, 


Mr. DeBrum is to offer a course dealing 
with the social-business subjects and thei 
relation to consumer education and per. 
sonality development. He brings to this 
work a wealth of background in consume 
education, having been one of a special 
group to study the problems of consume 
education at the Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. In addition to this work, Mr. 
DeBrum has written for the various maga. 
zines in the business education field. He is 
at present working toward his Doctor's de. 
gree in the department of business education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Mr. Strong, who is director of business 
education and supervisor of distributive edv- 
cation in Washington, D. C., is to offer a 
course in the work of the supervisor or de- 
partment head, as well as a course dealing 
with the problems of merchandising and the 
distributive occupations. Mr. Strong’s suc- 
cessful work in the field of business educa- 
tion as head of the business education de 
partment at the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa, will add much to the program at 
Columbia. He comes direct from “the 
firing line” where business education is 
meeting the challenges of supplying ade- 
quately-trained office workers. 


Dr. Fields, who is an assistant professor of 
education on the faculty of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California, is to 
offer a course dealing with elementary re- 
search in business education. The course will 
be particularly concerned with acquainting 
the teacher with the research that has been 
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carried on and how the results may be used 
to improve teaching. Dr. Fields will also as- 
sist those who wish to plan specific studies 
in their own schools in order that business 
education may be directed to a more thor- 
ough evaluation of what we are attempting 
to do and how to evaluate the results. This 
course is particularly valuable for those 
who are to teach in colleges or universities, 
or for those who are to head departments of 
business education. In addition, Dr. Fields 
will conduct an extensive series of visitations 
to business firms for a group of students to 
study how business education can be made 
more effective in meeting business standards. 
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The Lamp of Pi Omega Pi 


Volume I, No. 1, of The Lamp, published 
ty Pi Omega Pi, honorary commercial fra- 
emity, was issued in December, 1940. This 
isa 44-page magazine edited by Marian W. 
Selman of Hammond High School, Ham- 
nond, Indiana. It contains twenty-seven 
interesting articles with news information 
about the fraternity. 

Pi Omega Pi is an undergraduate frater- 
tity. The national president is Miss J. 
Frances Henderson of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


= ~ ss 
New York Vocational Association 


The annual luncheon of the Vocational 
High School Teachers Association of New 
York City was held on Saturday, January 11. 
The toastmaster of the luncheon was 
Stephen F. Voorhees, chairman of the New 
York City Advisory Board on Vocational 
Education. 

At the luncheon, a medallion was awarded 
to Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, executive 
secretary of the Advisory Board on Voca- 
tional Education for New York City, for 
her outstanding service to the cause of vo- 
cational education. A scroll was presented 
to Charles B. Howe, the retiring acting as- 
sistant director of continuation schools in 
New York City. The speakers at the 
luncheon were Laurence G. Payson, member 
of the Council of New York University, New 
York City, and Layton S. Hawkins, chief of 
the Trade and Industrial Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Christopher M. Ryan, Central Commer- 
cial High School, New York City, is presi- 
dent of the Association. 


BNet: oR TE 
Dalbert D. Manross 


Dalbert D. Manross, an instructor in the 
commercial department of the Grass Valley 
High School, Grass Valley, California, died 
at his home on Thursday, January 16. Mr. 
Manross’s death was entirely unexpected 
and came virtually without warning. 

Mr. Manross was a native of Elsie, Michi- 
gan, and spent his early life in that state and 
at Janesville, Wisconsin. He was a teacher 
in Michigan and in Wisconsin before going 
to California nineteen years ago. He has 
been an instructor in the Grass Valley High 
School for the past thirteen years. Mr. Man- 
ross also taught in the Butte Business Col- 
lege, Butte, Montana. 
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END YOUR SEARCH 
FOR A TRULY GOOD 
SPELLING BOOK 
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DESIGNED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


FOURTH EDITION — BY PETERS 


The words in this book were tabulated 
from the correspondence of twenty- 
six different classes of business, and 
they form an extensive, basic writing 
vocabulary. Each word is given in 
the form in which it ordinarily ap- 
pears in print; that is, the word as a 
whole. Then follows the same word 
divided into syllables and diacritic- 
ally marked. The spelling, syllabica- 
tion, and pronunciation are authorized 
by Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary. There are several lessons 
on new words and words with new 
meanings. 
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George B. McCowen of Oklahoma A. 
ud M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, has 
just announced that the accounting section 
of the Southwestern Social Science Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting in Dallas, Texas, on 
April 11 and 12. Mr. McCowen is chairman 
of this section. The following is the tenta- 
tive program for the meeting: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11 


(Joint meeting of the Accounting section and the 
Business Administration section of the Association) 


9:00 a. M.— Morning Session 

Chairman: Wiley D. Rich, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas 

“Joint Costs from the Viewpoint of the Economist, 
the Businessman, and the Accountant”—John E. 
Kane, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Discussion—Daniel Borth, Jr., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 

“Cost of Financing Under the Securities Exchange 
Commission” —O. J. Curry, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 

Discussion—John Arch White, University of Texas, 
Austin; Melvin B. Dakin, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 

“A Criticism of the Cost Experience of Life Insurance 
in the United States and a Proposed Remedy”— 
Richard B. Johnson, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 

Discussion—Dean J. Anderson Fitzgerald, University 
of Texas, Austin; Barton Risinger, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; B. W. Bussell, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater 


12:00 u.— Luncheon Meeting 
Chairman: Earl A. Saliers, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 
Round-Table Discussion: “Present Status of ‘Prin- 
ciples of Accounting’ ” 


2:00 p. m.— Afternoon Session 
Chairman: Chester Lay, University of Texas, Austin 
“Inventory Valuation and Business Income”—Carl 
Devine, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


Southwestern Social Science Association 


Discussion—J. Leo Garrett, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas; D. L. Barnes, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; B. F. Harrison, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater 

“The Problem of Managerial Organization and Its 
Relation to Accounting’ —Jerome Kerby, Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 

Discussion— Walter B. Cole, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville; Paul J. Graber, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; B. T. Jones, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce 

“Some Phases of Distribution Cost Accounting”— 
Robert S. See, Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Shreveport 

Discussion—B. C. Barnes, North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington; Lee E. Johnson, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton; Robert J. Hibbetts, 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon 

Business Meeting 

SATURDAY, APRIL 12 
9:00 a. m.—Morning Session 

Chairman: T. C. Root, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock 

“The Facile System of Bookkeeping”’—Leo M. 
Favrot, Jr., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 

Discussion—Lawrence H. Fleck, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas; J. C. Van Kirk, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana; J. Carlton 
Smith, Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, 
Texas 

“Governmental and Municipal Accounting”— 
Clarence Scheps, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 

Discussion—W. K. Newton, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; J. Roy Wells, Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Austin, Texas; L. Edwin Smith, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 

“Probable Effects of the Adoption of the New Rules 
of Professional Ethics’—Eugene T. Schauer, 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Discussion—Haskell Grant Taylor, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock; Lee L. Johnson, West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon; Dudley W. 
ee Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 

exas 








Indiana Commerce Clinic 


The annual Commerce Clinic of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, will be held on Saturday, April 12. 

R. R. Richards, head of the department of 
commerce of Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond, Kentucky, and 
president of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Eleanor Skimin, editor of 
the Business Education Digest and a past 
president of the National Business Teachers 
Association, will be initiated as an honorary 
member of the Chi Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national honorary commerce fraternity. 
Miss Skimin will be initiated at the annual 
Pi Omega Pi banquet to be held in connec- 
tion with the Commerce Clinic. 
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National Defense Advisory Commission 


Harriet Elliott, consumer commissioner of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
has recently announced that the official pub- 
lication of the Commission will be called 
Defense. This publication is a 16-page maga- 
zine which will carry official announcements, 
reports, articles, and general information on 
the Consumer Division as well as on the 
other divisions of the Defense Commission. 

Subscriptions to Defense are handled 
through the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Single 
copies are available at 5 cents each; three 
months’ subscriptions are 25 cents; six 
months’ subscriptions are 50 cents; a one 
year’s subscription is 75 cents. Postage 
stamps will not be accepted in payment. 
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Southwestern Social Science Association 


George B. McCowen of Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, has 
just announced that the accounting section 
of the Southwestern Social Science Associa- 
tion will hold a meeting in Dallas, Texas, on 
April 11 and 12. Mr. McCowen is chairman 
of this section. The following is the tenta- 
tive program for the meeting: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 11 


(Joint meeting of the Accounting section and the 
Business Administration section of the Association) 


9:00 a. M.—Morning Session 

Chairman: Wiley D. Rich, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas 

“Joint Costs from the Viewpoint of the Economist, 
the Businessman, and the Accountant”—John E. 
Kane, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Discussion—Daniel Borth, Jr., Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 

“Cost of Financing Under the Securities Exchange 
Commission” —O. J. Curry, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville 

Discussion—John Arch White, University of Texas, 
Austin; Melvin B. Dakin, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 

“A Criticism of the Cost Experience of Life Insurance 
in the United States and a Proposed Remedy”— 
Richard B. Johnson, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 

Discussion—Dean J. Anderson Fitzgerald, University 
of Texas, Austin; Barton Risinger, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge; B. W. Bussell, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater 


12:00 m.—Luncheon Meeting 
Chairman: Earl A. Saliers, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 
Round-Table Discussion: “Present Status of ‘Prin- 
ciples of Accounting’ ” 


2:00 p. m.— Afternoon Session 
Chairman: Chester Lay, University of Texas, Austin 
“Inventory Valuation and Business Income”’—Carl 
Devine, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 


Discussion—J. Leo Garrett, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas; Barnes, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; B. F. Harrison, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater 

“The Problem of Managerial Organization and Its 
Relation to Accounting”—Jerome Kerby, Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 

Discussion—Walter B. Cole, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville; Paul J. Graber, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; B. T. Jones, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce 

“Some Phases of Distribution Cost Accounting”— 
Robert S. See, Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Shreveport 

Discussion—B. C. Barnes, North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington; Lee E. Johnson, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton; Robert J. Hibbetts, 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon 

Business Meeting 

SATURDAY, APRIL 12 
9:00 a. m.—Morning Session 

Chairman: T. C. Root, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock 

“The Facile System of Bookkeeping”’—Leo M. 
Favrot, Jr., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette 

Discussion—Lawrence H. Fleck, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas; J. C. Van Kirk, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana; J. Carlton 
Smith, Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, 
Texas 

“Governmental and Municipal 
Clarence Scheps, 
Baton Rouge 

Discussion—W. K. Newton, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; J. Roy Wells, Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Austin, Texas; L. Edwin Smith, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 

“Probable Effects of the Adoption of the New Rules 
of Professional Ethics’—Eugene T. Schauer, 
Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Discussion—Haskell Grant Taylor, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock; Lee L. Johnson, West 
Texas State Teachers College, Canyon; Dudley W. 
Curry, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas 


Accounting” — 
Louisiana State University, 








Indiana Commerce Clinic 


The annual Commerce Clinic of the Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, will be held on Saturday, April 12. 

R. R. Richards, head of the department of 
commerce of Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College, Richmond, Kentucky, and 
president of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Eleanor Skimin, editor of 
the Business Education Digest and a past 
president of the National Business Teachers 
Association, will be initiated as an honorary 
member of the Chi Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national honorary commerce fraternity. 
Miss Skimin will be initiated at the annual 
Pi Omega Pi banquet to be held in connec- 
tion with the Commerce Clinic. 
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National Defense Advisory Commission 


Harriet Elliott, consumer commissioner of 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, 
has recently announced that the official pub- 
lication of the Commission will be called 
Defense. This publication is a 16-page maga- 
zine which will carry official announcements, 
reports, articles, and general information on 
the Consumer Division as well as on the 
other divisions of the Defense Commission. 

Subscriptions to Defense are handled 
through the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Single 
copies are available at 5 cents each; three 
months’ subscriptions are 25 cents; six 
months’ subscriptions are 50 cents; a one 
year’s subscription is 75 cents. Postage 
stamps will not be accepted in payment. 
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Tests for Contests 


Samples of tests, with keys, that have 
been prepared for the New York State 
Business Education Contests, both district 
and state finals, may be purchased in as- 
sorted groups at the rate of 25 cents a group 
of four tests. The four keys for these tests 
also sell for 25 cents. Interested teachers 
may obtain the tests for the years 1936-1940, 
inclusive. The tests available are as follows: 


Four District Tests: Bookkeeping I, Bookkeeping IT, 
Economics, Law. Price 25 cents; four keys 25 
cents extra. 


Four State Final Tests: Bookkeeping I, Bookkeeping 
II, Economics, Law. Price 25 cents; four keys 25 
cents extra. 


Four Tests: 


Two District Tests: Typewriting I, Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Two State Final Tests: Typewriting I, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic. 

Price 25 cents; two keys 15 cents extra. 


Any four tests selected: Price 25 cents; keys 25 cents 
extra. 


Dictation material in Shorthand I and II 
can be sent. This material consists of either 
business letters or commercial literature of 
a nontechnical nature. The typewriting and 
shorthand material consists of straight copy 
intended to test accuracy and speed. 

All orders for tests should be accompanied 
by a remittance in stamps, and they should 
be addressed to George R. Tilford, State 
Contest Manager, 101 Slocum Hall, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 


Kate Browning 


Kate Browning, assistant professor of 
commerce at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, dicd at Rosi- 
clare, Illinois, on January 21. Funeral 
services were held in Marion, Kentucky. 
Although Miss Browning was in poor 
health for some time, she carried on her 
work of teaching until December 19. 

Miss Browning was born in Salem, Ken- 
tucky, on November 14, 1882, and spent 
her early years in that state. She received 
her B. S. and M. S. degrees from Indiana 
State Teachers College. 

Her work as a head stenographer for a 
business firm, as a teacher in a business 
college, and as a teacher in Central High 
School, Evansville, Indiana, furnished Miss 
Browning with a rich background of ex- 
perience before she went to Indiana State 
Teachers College in 1923. 
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Indiana Business Teachers Conference 


The twenty-first Annual Invitational Con- 
ference of Indiana Business Teachers was 
held at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, on February 14 and 15. The out-of- 
town speakers were Dr. Herbert A. Tonne 
of New York University, New York City; 
Professor Paul A. Carlson of Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin; and Dr. J. M. Thompson of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois. 

Saturday morning was devoted to sec- 
tional meetings including the following 
sections: administrators, bookkeeping, gen- 
eral business, retail selling, shorthand, and 
typewriting. The conference was presided 
over by Harry H. Hatcher of Mishawaka 
High School, Mishawaka, Indiana. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Mrs. Blanche Wean, Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville; vice president, Russel Per- 
rigo, Huntington High School, Huntington; 
secretary, Thelma Gruver, Central High 
School, Evansville. 


Nelson Conducts High School Survey 


Harold Nelson, instructor in the Junior 
College of Southeastern Colorado, Lamar, 
Colorado, has conducted a follow-up study 
of the graduates of the Lindsborg High 
School, Lindsborg, Kansas, in partial ful- 
fillment for his Master’s degree, which was 
completed at the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

The aim of the study was to discover how 
to improve the business curriculum of the 
Lindsborg High School in order to make it 
more effective for the students in their 
post-high school years. The survey of the 
graduates was made to discover the strength 
and the weakness of the business curriculum. 
Most of the data was obtained by sending 
questionnaires to the graduates. Other use- 
ful data was obtained from the permanent 
records of the school. 


Mr. Nelson reports that there is a definite 
and an increasing need for more knowledge 
of general business education for all students. 
He says, “‘As the high school is the prepara- 
tory school for both college and life, it 
should give its students the basic principles 
of business.” He also reports that “Sales- 
manship should be made a part of the 
curriculum, either as a separate course 
called ‘Salesmanship,’ or as a part of the 
general business training.” 
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The One-Semester 
Volume Will Be Ready 
About March 20 











You may obtain a one- 
semester volume or a one- 
year volume. Optional 
workbooks and achieve- 
ment tests will be available 
soon. GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS is recommended for 
an elementary course for 
all students. This type of 
course is commonly re- 


ferred to as everyday busi- 
ness, introduction to busi- 
ness, or general business. 
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NEW 1941! 
A Complete Revision 


of a Nationally Popular Book 


General Business 


FOURTH EDITION—CRABBE AND SALSGIVER 


The new GENERAL BUSINESS is new in content and 
new in organization. However, the authors have been 
careful to retain the specificness, the completeness, and 
the accuracy which have been popular features in 
previous editions. 


The first part is devoted to “Our Business Environ- 
ment.” This part arouses student interest. It points out 
the organization and the purpose of business, the 
general methods used in business, and suggests to the 
student specifically how a knowledge of business will 
help him in his daily life. The succeeding parts of the 
book dwell upon the specific services of business. The 
introduction is through a study of money. This study 
logically leads to a study of banking, credit, saving, and 
thrift. An entirely new unit 
is included on the subject 
of “Spending Money Wisely.” 
The unit covers the simple prin- 
ciples of buying as particularly 
related to credit, small loans, 
installments, and the use of a 
budget as a guide in planning 


one’s spending program. un 
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Sheaffer Elected Fraternity Auditor 


Chester L. Sheaffer, an 
instructor in the com- 
mercial department of 
the Eichelberger Senior 
High School, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, has been 
elected national auditor 
on the grand council of 
Sigma Tau Gamma fra- 
ternity. The fraternity 
is a national, social, and 
professional one, operat- 
ing in the teachers’ col- 
lege field. Mr. Sheaffer’s 
election took place at 
the national conclave of 
the fraternity, held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on December 27-29. 

Mr. Sheaffer is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
He has taken work on his Master’s degree 
at the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania, and will complete re- 
quirements for the degree in the fields of 
consumer education and distributive occupa- 
tions at the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. In addition to teach- 
ing at Hanover, Mr. Sheaffer has also 
taught at Murrysville, Pennsylvania. 














Chester Sheaffer 


Hofstra College Elected to Association 


The election of Hofstra College, Hemp. 
stead, Long Island, New York, as a member 
of the Association of American Colleges was 
announced recently by Dr. Truesdel Peck 
Calkins, president of Hofstra College. 

Dr. Calkins said that he was pleased with 
Hofstra’s acceptance by the Association, 
whose 567 members include colleges of out- 
standing merit. 

e e * 


Drexel Institute to Award Grants 


Announcement has been made by Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, of a number of scholarship grants 
open to men and women desiring to enter 
the Schools of Business Administration, 
Engineering, or Home Economics. A few 
of the awards are open grants, not confined 
to any particular school or locality. These 
awards are to be granted on the basis of 
scholastic ability, character, and leadership. 
The scholarship form, the admission form, 
and the credential sheet may be obtained 
from the Scholarship Committee of Drexel 
Institute of Technology. These forms must 


be filled in and filed with the Scholarship | 


Committee before March 15. Dr. L. D. 
Stratton is chairman of this committee. 











A VALUABLE GUIDE 
FOR SHORTHAND AND 
TYPING STUDENTS 











STENOGRAPHER’S 
REFERENCE MANUAL 
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By LARSEN - FREITAG - KOEBELE 


Letter arrangement, forms of addresses, syllabication, punctuation, and filing 
are only a few of the many topics covered in this manual designed as a guide 
in performing daily, routine office duties. Numerous illustrations and ex- 
amples are used to help the student understand the various problems of the 
secretary, the stenographer, and the typist. The book contains eighty pages, 
814” x 11”, bound in paper. List price, 52 cents, subject to the regular school 
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Summary on Commercial Clubs 
(Continued from page 304) 


24. Bring in and post on the bulletin board articles 
of special interest to commercial students 

25. Provide a Thanksgiving dinner and a Christmas 
dinner for some poor family 

26. Type pictures with colored ribbons 

27. Make wallpaper prints on the typewriter and 
type fancy letters 

28. Study the history of shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping 

29. Make Christmas cards and holiday cards 

30. Encourage school loyalty, fellowship, good will, 
and service 

$1. Sponsor a business show 

$2. Have talks given by teachers on commercial 
teaching in the schools 

$3. Make a collection of the various kinds of letters 
from business firms 

34. Study the various methods of filing 

$5. Make a study of employment application blanks 

36. Study business advertisements and how to 
write them 

$7. Learn how to dress and act to be a success in 
business 

$8. Make a study of good office arrangements, tak- 
ing into consideration light, heat, ventilation, 
safety, and convenience 

$9. Study types of business news 

40. Study the relation of weather to certain kinds of 
business 

41. Study the lives of successful businessmen and 
businesswomen 

42. Conduct contests in shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and rapid calculation 

43. Make a study of the various methods of adver- 
tising and selling 

44. Work problems in interest, discount, commis- 
sion, insurance, and other everyday arithmetical 
problems with which students should be ac- 
quainted 


Junior College Directory 


The latest information relating to junior 
colleges is now available in the Junior 
College Directory for 1941. The directory is 
published by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

According to an announcement from the 
Association, there are now 610 junior 
colleges. The enrollment in junior colleges 
has doubled in the last six years and now 
totals 236,162. This growth continues a 
rapid curve of advancement which has multi- 
plied junior college enrollment four-fold in 
the last twelve years. The figure has 
virtually doubled between 1929 and 1935, 
and has more than redoubled in the six 
years since. Enrollments totaled 54,488 in 
1929, and 107,807 in 1935. Forty-three per 
cent of the 610 junior colleges are publicly 
controlled. 

The directory is available from the Asso- 
ciation headquarters at 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Edwin Bonde Appointed Dean of Boys 


According to a recent announcement, 
Edwin Bonde has been appointed to the 
office of dean of boys in the Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mr. Bonde has 
been an instructor in the commercial de- 
partment of Central High School since 1924. 

Mr. Bonde received the A. B. degree at 
North Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton, Texas, and the M. A. degree at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. From 1919 to 1924, Mr. 
Bonde was head of the commercial depart- 
ment in the high school at Mandan, North 
Dakota. 


National Clerical Ability Tests 


The 1941 series of the National Clerical 
Ability Tests will be given on May 14-17 
for the following office occupations: stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, typists, dictating ma- 
chine transcribers, calculating machine op- 
erators, and file clerks. The tests will be 
conducted wherever there are students or 
others who want to earn a Certificate of 
Proficiency and wherever there is an educator 
or an employer to sponsor a local test center. 

These tests are sponsored by the National 
Office Management Association and the 
National Council for Business Education. 
For further information, write to Harold E. 
Cowan, Senior High School, Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Chester Greene Passes C. P. A. 


Chester L. Greene was notified recently 
that he was successful in passing the C. P. A. 
examination in Arkansas. Mr. Greene is an 
instructor in accounting and shorthand at 
Miss McKay’s Private Secretarial School 
El Dorado, Arkansas. 

Mr. Greene attended Centenary College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. He has had many 
years of practical business experience. In 
1926 and 1927 he was a refinery clerk for 
the Shreveport Producing and Refining 
Company, Shreveport, Louisiana. For five 
years he served as office and credit manager 
for Jones-McCann, Inc., Shreveport. Later, 
he served as office and credit manager for 
the General Tire Company in Shreveport, 
and as credit manager for the Central Oil 
and Supply Corporation in Monroe, Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. Greene is practicing public account- 
ing in addition to his work as an instructor 
of accounting and shorthand. 
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Reiff Appointed Assistant Supervisor 


C. K. Reiff, formerly 
city superintendent of 
schools, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, was recently 
appointed assistant su- 
pervisor of trades and 
industrial education in 
charge of distributive 
education for the state of 
Oklahoma. He succeeds 
Nina Clover, who re- 
signed. 

Mr. Reiff’s work has 
to do with clerks, sales- 
men, and others con- 
nected with trades and 
industrial education. He 
will be located in offices on the campus of 
the Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. He will conduct courses in 
teacher-training work at the College during 
the summer months. 

At the time of his appointment, Mr. Reiff 
was in charge of the education of special 
students in Oklahoma City. His broad 
training and experience well qualify him for 
his new work in directing the activities of 
distributive education in Oklahoma. 





C. K. Reiff 


Tri-State Commercial Teachers 


The spring convention of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on April 25 and 26. The general outline of 
the program is as follows: 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 25 
Visit Exhibits 
Social Meeting 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26 

Registration and Exhibits 
Business Meeting 
Greetings—Charles H. Lake, superintendent of 

schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Panel Discussion on “Business Education Today” 


by outstanding educators and businessmen 
Luncheon—speaker to be announced 


The following are the officers of this Asso- 
ciation: president, W. B. Elliott, Elliott 
School of Business, Wheeling, West Virginia; 
first vice president, Alan C. Lloyd, High 
School, Munhall, Pennsylvania; second vice 
president, Elizabeth Seberry, Langley High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
Robert L. Fawcett, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secretary, Zelma 
Bundy, John Marshall High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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Central Commercial Teachers Association 


The thirty-sixth ‘annual convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers Association 
will be held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, on April 4 and 5. As is 
customary, Thursday, April 3, will be de- 
voted to problems of the private schools. A 
dinner has been arranged for private school 
managers on Thursday evening. 

The general session on Friday morning, 
April 4, will be opened with an address by 
Dr. Harry K. Newburn, associate professor 
of education and director of the University 
High School at the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. An all-convention luncheon will 
be held at noon on Friday. The luncheon 
will be followed by round-table discussions 
on secretarial subjects, office machines, 
bookkeeping and accounting, distributive 
education, and general business training. 
The annual banquet will be held on Friday 
evening with entertainment and a promi- 
nent speaker. The banquet will be followed | 
by a dance for the members of the Associa- 
tion. 
On Saturday morning sectional meetings 
will be held. These meetings will be de- 
voted to discussions on secretarial training, 
consumer education, distributive education, 
and guidance programs. ‘The sectional 
meetings will be followed by a general session 
which will include the final convention ad- 
dresses, a business meeting, and the award- 
ing of door prizes. 

The officers of the Association for the 
current year are: president, Dr. Lloyd V. 
Douglas, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; first vice president, Irene 
M. Kessler, Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; 
second vice president, W. M. Oates, Nettle- 








ton Commercial College, Sioux Falls, South | 


Dakota; secretary, Mrs. Mildred Elam, 
Capital City Commercial College, Des 
Moines, Iowa; treasurer, Leora Johnson, 
Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar 


Rapids, Iowa. 





HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 
AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home eco- 
nomics. No knowledge of bookkeeping is 
required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 











Cincinnati Chicago 
New York San Francisco Dallas 
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Adjusting and Closing the Ledger 
(Continued from page 807) 
SLIDE No. 18 
Ledger accounts continued: 


P. & L. SUMMARY L. B. ALLEN, CAPITAL 



































1148.35 | 1534.35 1725 . 90) 1500.00 
160.10 225.90 
225 . 90 
1534.35 | 1534.35 1725 .90| 1725.90 
ee 
1725.90 Pres. Cap. 


SLIDE No. 19 


Thus, we have adjusted and closed the 
LEDGER. The only accounts remaining open 
in the ledger are the Assets, Liabilities, and 
L. B. Allen, Capital. A PosT-cLOsING 
TRIAL BALANCE is taken from these open 
accounts. The accounts appear as follows: 





SLIDE No. 20 
R. ANDER- SmitTH 
CasH SON Mpse. Inv. MILLING 
821 0 659.85 636.15 392.00 











L. B. ALLEN, CAPITAL 





1725 . 90 | 1500.00 
225 .90 


(These accounts are 
known as Real Ac- 
counts) 








1725 . 90 | 1725. 90 





SLIDE No. 21 


The final step is to see if the ledger is 
still in balance after it is closed. It is 
necessary to take a POST-CLOSING TRIAL 
BALANCE; that is, see if the debit account 
balances equal the credit account balances 
after the ledger has been closed. 

A POST-CLOSING TRIAL BALANCE is a list 
of all the open accounts found in the ledger 
after closing. 

SLIDE No. 22 
L. B. ALLEN 
Post-Closing Trial Balance 
October 31, 1940 























Cash 821.90 
R. Anderson 659.85 | 
Mdse. Inv. 636.15 
Smith Milling 392.00 
L. B. Allen, Capital 1725 .90 
2117.90 2117.90 
RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT. The follow- 


ing is a list of the results that I obtained 
from this experiment: 


1. The students gave absolute attention throughout 
the showing of the slides. 
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2. The slower students were challenged to ask more 
intelligent questions. 
$. It was not necessary for me to do as much talking. 


4. I was more sure that the extremely slow students 
understood the adjusting and closing processes. 


. Class interest was created. ; 
. Class discussion was encouraged. 


7. A marked improvement was shown in the follow- 
up test and exercises. 


an 








National Council Launches New Program 


The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, at its Board meeting in Chicago in 
December, approved plans for the develop- 
ment of a national in-school youth organiza- 
tion with the tentative name, “Future 
Business Leaders of America,” along the 
lines of the Future Farmers of America or- 
ganization. 

Many of the high schools of the nation 
now have business education clubs, each of 
which is a separate entity without a na- 
tional program and without unified plans 
for action. It is believed that if these clubs 
could be organized, first on a state basis with 
a state convention in each state, and then 
on a national basis with a national conven- 
tion similar to the Future Farmers of 
America, much could be done to bring 
about greater respect for business education. 

It is intended that each club will select 
its members from those in the school who 
will profit most from an organization of this 
kind. Each member of the club will be 
expected to render some service to the school 
and the community and to become effective 
members of a group interested in personal 
development through a democratic organi- 
zation of youth. 


It has been proposed that each chapter 
develop ways and means of raising money 
through their activities to send delegates to 
national and state conventions. 


It is believed that such a program, 
coupled with a national program of testing, 
can do much to raise business education in 
the esteem of educators, businessmen, and 
legislators to the extent that curtailment of 
educational opportunity will not be so likely 
to occur. 

Plans are still in the formative stage, but 
those interested in receiving more informa- 
tion about the organization and how to 
proceed in organizing local or state groups 
should write to Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
president of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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ADVANCED BUSINESS 
by Bernard A. Shilt, co-author 
Business Principles and Management 






PERSONAL-USE VALUES. Many of our con- 
temporary writers in the field of business 
education insist that personal-use values be 
given more attention in many of our business 
subjects. The course in advanced business 
training should be rich in _personal-use 
values, a few of which I shall list here. 

Nearly every person at some time will be 
a party to an insurance contract. Many 
individuals will be policyholders or benefi- 
ciaries of several kinds of insurance. There- 
fore, the topic of insurance should be 
handled to include personal-use values. 
Since insurance is discussed from the view- 
point of the businessman, it should be easy 
to include discussions of the personal-use 
values of life insurance with its various 
kinds of policies, including annuities, health, 
and accident insurance; fire and theft in- 
surance on all kinds of property; personal 
injury (public liability), property damage, 
and collision insurance covering automobiles 
being used for pleasure purposes; and in- 
surance covering damage from hail, wind- 
storm, tornado, and flood. Many personal- 
use values should be derived from a careful 
study and a comparison of the specific 
terms of the various contracts and even 
from the comparison of similar types of 
policies issued by different companies. It 
is easy to obtain expired policies from 
friends. The students should be able to 
bring in many different kinds of policies. 

The study of financial records should in- 
clude personal-use values by showing how 
such records could be used to provide in- 
formation concerning personal investments 
and the resultant profits or losses; to aid 
individuals in filing personal income tax re- 
ports; and to help in the preparation of 
budgets for an individual’s income and ex- 
penditures, as well as for his church, club, 
lodge, or similar nonprofit organization. 

In connection with a study of whether a 
business should buy or lease housing facili- 
ties, the class could apply the same general 
principles to personal housing facilities. A 
comparison of the detailed costs of owning 
and leasing could be made. A study, could 
also be made of related items, such as the 
best section in which to buy a home, as- 
sessed valuations, tax rates, the best time 
to buy, and an investigation as to the 
physical condition of the property. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 
of Economic Geography 


CLASS DEBATES. There are many contro- 
versial topics in the study of economic geog- 
raphy. Some are loaded with dynamite be- 
cause they involve religious beliefs, racial 
issues, emotions, and opinions. These topics 
a teacher will do well to avoid, for little good 
comes from such discussions and much harm 
may be done. When political issues are 
under discussion, the teacher should see to 
it that both sides are presented fairly. He 
should allow the students to form their own 
opinions without insisting upon dominating 
the situation with his own political bias. 

But, there are many issues and debatable 
matters in the subject, where emotion and 
belief have little place, and where real 
logic and argumentation can bring out 
many of the factual details. When properly 
conducted, a class debate on such subjects 
is a helpful means of getting at the real 
facts underlying certain topics. 

Any debate book will summarize briefly 


the usual procedure to follow in conducting | 


a formal debate. Two teams should be 
chosen. Each team generally consists of 
three debaters and one member for rebuttal. 

A time limit should be set for each 
speaker, and it should be scrupuously en- 
forced. The usual procedure is to alternate 
the speakers, the affirmative starting first, 
with the rebuttals being given last. Most 
beginners try to prove too many points, 
rather than to prove a few points well. 
There is also a tendency toward contention 
rather than argumentation. 

The judges for the debate may be the 
teacher, a selected group of students, the 
class as a whole, or some member or members 
of the faculty outside the class. These 
judges should take into consideration the 
logic used, the rebuttal, the delivery, the 
skill in argumentation, the number of 
points actually proved, and the general 
preparation of the debaters. 

To get the most from such debates the 
teacher may require all nondebating mem- 
bers of the class to prepare a report in ad- 
vance covering the real facts of the issue, 
thus enabling them to be on the qui vive for 
misstatements made by the debaters. When 
time permits, or while the judges are de- 
ciding who the winners are, this report may 
form. the basis of a lively class discussion 
from the floor. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
by Ray Abrams, author 
Business Behavior 


TRAINING FOR success. An acceptance of 
the following positive suggestions through 
Business Behavior discussions will be the 
means of developing in the students a 
practical and businesslike point of view re- 
garding possibilities for earning success. 

Discover Your Ability. Everyone has his 
own individual talents. If these abilities are 
revealed, employed, and developed, the 
student will have something definite to offer 
for sale. He will be able to find self-expres- 
sion through the exploitation of his special 
interests—a safe bet for knowing satisfac- 
tion on the job which, in turn, is a powerful 
stimulus for furthering growth. 

Believe in Yourself. The strength of the 
will of the individual determined to succeed 
is the deciding factor in measuring his suc- 
cess. Such a person rates unpleasant ex- 
periences as opportunities for displaying 
powers of resistance and for developing 
higher stature. 

Work Untiringly. Since his activities on 
the job are the gauge of his ability, the ambi- 
tious employee feels the full weight of his 
responsibilities. He brings to the job his 
energies at their keenest, his strength at its 
peak, himself at his best. 

Have Surplus Power. The efficient worker 
is one who performs his tasks as easily as a 
twelve cylinder automobile takes the grade 
in high. Recognition does not come from 
hard work alone; more often it is accorded 
because of the ease and fluency, indicating 
surplus power, with which the difficult task 
is done. 

Make Your Own Breaks. Successful men 
attribute their achievements to hard work, 
yet they will admit that results would have 
been doubtful had they not seized or taken 
advantage of an opportunity. “I’ve never 
had a chance,” is the cry of the weakling, of 
the unimaginative, of the nerveless. 

Have Patience. Promotion must be 
earned, but business does not recognize 
ability or grant awards speedily. The 
foundations of a career must be built 
slowly. A willingness to serve faithfully and 
effectively, and a desire to train for the future 
are clarifying attitudes which direct con- 
duct on the pathway leading to success. 


Those who subscribe to principles such as I 
have given have a better chance for earning 
success than those who hold contrary views. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th Century Bookkeeping 


SHOULD THE COLUMNAR CASH JOURNAL BE 
USED IN THE FIRST CYCLE IN THE BOOKKEEPING 
course? When a multi-column journal is 
used in the beginning, the work of the stu- 
dent becomes mechanical. He finds it easy 
to record amounts in columns without 
understanding why. He memorizes columnar 
headings instead of analyzing the transac- 
tions. He does not get the correct first im- 
pression of the importance of the equality 
of debits and credits in every transaction. 


The general journal should be used as 
the first book of original entry because: 

(a) The general journal is the simplest book of 
original entry in that it has only two columns. One 
is the debit column; the other is the credit column. 

(b) The general journal is the best visual aid in 
learning the most important principle of double- 
entry bookkeeping; namely, that the debit element 
of a transaction is always equal to the credit element. 

(c) The general journal makes the best first im- 
pression with reference to the all-important prin- 
ciple of balance. 

(d) The simple general journal is the favorite 
form of diagraming the most complicated entries 
no matter what books of original entry are used. 
This is true among teachers, bookkeepers, and ac- 
countants. 


WHEN MAY THE ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE LEDGER 
AND THE ACCOUNTS PAYABLE LEDGER BEST BE IN- 
TRODUCED? Extensive experiments during 
1939 and 1940 in several sections of the 
United States have demonstrated rather 
conclusively that controlling accounts are 
difficult only because of the unnatural way 
in which they are taught. The traditional 
bookkeeping course of the past postponed 
controlling accounts so long that the student 
acquired a mind set that had to be dis- 
turbed. 

The first time the purchases journal is 
taught, it is much easier to teach that the 
total is a debit to Purchases and a credit 
to Accounts Payable than it is to teach any- 
thing else. The student easily understands 
that the total of the purchases journal, the 
credit to Accounts Payable, shows how 
much is owed, but it does not show to whom 
it is owed. In order to find out how much is 
owed to each creditor, it then becomes de- 
sirable to set up a separate account for each 
creditor in an accounts payable ledger. The 
Accounts Payable account in the general 
ledger then becomes a “summary account” 
for the individual accounts in the accounts 
payable ledger. 
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Read Your Labels. By Helen Dallas and Maxine 
Enlow. A 32-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet de- 
voted to the food, drug, and cosmetic laws. A good 
booklet for consumer education classes. Price 10 cents; 
twelve copies for $1.00. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York. 


New York City First Assistants’ License 
Examinations. A 35-page, mimeographed report of 
the questions asked of heads of school departments in 
previous New York City examinations. The examina- 
tions cover all fields of education, including commerce. 
This report will be of interest to teachers who may be 
preparing for the examinations or who may be interested 
in the questions asked in previous examinations. 
Price $2.00, postpaid. Bryant Typing and Mimeograph 
Bureau, 55 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


The Secretary’s Handy-Aid. By Anne Saum. 
A 224-page, printed. leather-bound book, 4” x 6” in 
size. The book is designed to serve as a ready guide 
which will assist the office worker in planning and exe- 
cuting her daily duties. It presupposes technical train- 
ing in the skills essential to her position. and directs 
her in the application of these skills to everyday office 
situations. Price $1.00, postpaid; a discount of 20 per 
cent on orders for four or more copies. M. Gancel 
Company, Inc., 183 Pinehurst Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


Visual Aids. Compiled by Lili Heimers, director 
of the Visual Aids Service, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. A 23-page, 
mimeographed, paper-bound bulletin in which are 
listed exhibits, charts, graphs, maps, and pictures 
available from various agencies and useful in high 
school and college teaching. The visual aids are listed 
according to topics. Free to teachers of New Jersey; 
50 cents to teachers outside the state. Visual Aids 
Service, New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Economic Education. Eleventh Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. Edited by 
Harold F. Clark. A 170-page, printed book concerned 
not only with economics courses, but also with the 
economic content of other branches of instruction. 
The first half of the book deals with curriculum prob- 
lems in economic education; the second half covers 
methods and materials. Each chapter presents different 
viewpoints of the problem of economic education. 
Price $2.00 paper-covered: $2.30 cloth-covered. W. F. 
Murra, Executive Secretary, National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C 


NEW LITERATURE 


Your Career in Business. By Walter Hoving. A 
211-page, printed, cloth-bound book dealing with per- 
sonality, appearance, aptitude, character, and training. 
An especially practical book explaining how to land 
and hold the right job, and how to use your capabilities 
to the fullest extent. The book should be of interest to 
all commercial teachers, especially those who are train- 
ing students who will enter business offices. Price $2.00. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


Teacher Evaluation and Use of Selected 
Business-Sponsored Educational Materials. 
By Dr. Kenneth Dameron, associate professor of mar- 
keting, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. A 
40-page, mimeographed, paper-covered book intended 
as an aid in helping the teacher to use successfully the 
business-sponsored materials in the school, and to 
acquaint the teacher with the place of these materials 
in the educational program. The data pertains pri- 
marily to conditions of use, attitudes, and methods of 
use in secondary schools. Price $2.00. Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, New York. 


Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test. By Paul L. 
Turse, High School, Peekskill, New York. An 8-page, 
printed test available with a manual of directions and 
a key and directions for scoring. The test is hased on 
a thorough analysis of abilities requisite for shorthand 
success. It should prove a practical aid in selecting 
students who are most likely to succeed in shorthand. 
It has value for diagnosis, for homogeneous grouping, 
and for indicating special abilities. The test is suitable 
for use with any modern system of shorthand, including 
machine systems. Package of twenty-five, net price 
$1.30; specimen set, 10 cents, postpaid. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Methods and Procedures in Adult Distribu- 
tive Education Classes. Official Miscellaneous Bul- 
letin No. 2042. Issued by the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan. A 42- 
page, mimeographed, paper-bound book designed to 
solve some of the teaching problems facing those in 
Michigan who are actually connected with distributive 
education programs. The material is based on the 
teaching methods found most effective in a teacher- 
training program conducted at Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, under the supervision of the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Education. This 
book should prove especially useful in developing 
teaching skills. Available free; distribution limited. 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education, 
Lansing, Michigan. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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*, THIRD EDITION — By LESSENBERRY AND JEVON 
in 

on 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Third Edition, provides a complete service 
ind to typewriting teachers including: 
ing 
nd. A VARIETY OF TEXTBOOKS 

he | You may obtain a one-year volume, a second-year volume, or a combined two- 
ing year volume. 
- OPTIONAL WORKBOOKS 
“ You may obtain an optional workbook for the first year and for the second year. 
= ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
pul- 
rol Six comprehensive achievement tests are available for each year. The tests 
42- cover specifically the subject matter in the textbook and provide testing on a 
_ variety of different skills. 

hat TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
= A free teachers’ manual provides not only syllabi but teaching suggestions, 
ty, model solutions to some of the budgets, and supplementary drills. 
“x ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 
ing Teachers using 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING are entitled to free certificates 


of credit, certificates of proficiency, and a roll of honor. Pins are available at a 
nominal price. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


on, 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Maybe It’s Fun 


Senior: “Do you like Kipling?” 
Freshman: “I dunno. How do you kipple?”’ 
eee 


How It Happened 


Goliath: ‘“‘Why don’t you stand up like a man and 
fight me?”’ 
David: “Wait till I get a little boulder.” 
ee @e 


Explained 


Author, to editor: “You said that my story was both 
good and original—and yet you refused to print it. 
How do you explain that?” 

Editor: “‘Well, the part that was good wasn’t original 
and the part that was original wasn’t good.” 

eee 


She’s Prepared 


Auntie: “And what will you do, my little darling, 
when you grow up to be a great big girl.” 
Child: “Reduce.” 
eee 


Not in the Recipe 


Customer: “Waiter, there’s a needle in my soup.” 
Waiter: “Typographical error, Madam. It should be 
a noodle.” 
eee 


Successfully, Too 


“So, your son is in college? How is he making it?” 
“He isn’t making it. I’m making it, and he’s spend- 
ing it.” 
eee 
He’s Experienced 


’ 


“Boys, I’m happy,” remarked Mr. Newlywed. “I 
have a wonderful home, a good job, and the finest wife 
in the country.” 

“Who wouldn’t be happy with his wife in the 
country,” grunted a henpecked-looking individual who 
overheard the remark. 

eee 
Served—With Relish 

“So, you complain of finding sand in your soup?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you join the army to serve your country, or to 
complain about the soup?” 

“To serve my country, sir—not to eat it.” 


e os * 
That Buoyant Voice 


Martha: “Why do they call O’Hara, the tenor, the 
‘Thrush of Cork?’” 


Arthur: “Because nobody can drown him out.” 
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> CHUCKLES 


THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOu’ 


Not A Hymn 


“Yep, we named her Carol, bein’ she was born on 
Christmas.” 

“She? I always thought a carol was a hymn!” 

e ee 
History Up To Date 

Teacher: “Jane, who was Anne Boleyn?” 

Jane: “‘A flatiron, sir.” 

Teacher: “What do you mean?” 

Jane: “Well, our history book says that ‘Henry, 
—. disposed -of Catherine, pressed his suit with 
Anne Boleyn.’ ” 

; eee 
Unnatural History 

Gerald: ‘‘Professor Smith, did you ever hear a rabbit 
bark?” 

Professor Smith: “Rabbits do not bark.” 

Gerald: “‘This biology book is wrong then. It says 
that rabbits eat cabbage and bark.” 

ee @e 


Old as the Hills 


First Student: “I wonder how old Miss Jones is.” 
Second Student: “Quite old, I imagine. They say she 
used to teach Caesar.” 


eee 
Can’t Be Done 
Ardent Suitor: “Sir, I want your daughter for my 
_ Father: “Young man, you go home and tell 
your wife that she can’t have my daughter.” 
eee 
In the Backwoods 


“Did you say the man was shot in the woods, 
>.” 


doctor? 
“‘No, I said he was shot in the lumbar region.” 


eee 
A Big Order 


And then there is the yarn about the fellow who 
called up a theatre and ordered “a box for five.” 

“We haven’t any,” the man answered, “and besides 
you're nuts.” Eventually the poor fellow discovered 
he had been connected with an undertaking parlor! 


Or High Blood Pressure 


Impatient Customer: “Can’t you wait on me? Two 
pounds of liver; I’m in a hurry.” 

Butcher: “Sorry, Madam, but two or three are ahead 
of you. You surely don’t want your liver out of order.” 
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How to buy clothing, fabrics, and 
shoes? 


Do 


How to buy life insurance? 
1 on How our financial system operates? 
How to carry out a financial program? 


How the consumer is influenced in 
buying? 





How business conditions affect us? 


wil How marketing systems serve the 
consumer? 





How to protect themselves against 
economic risks? 
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|} CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

my | By SHIELDS AND WILSON 

tell CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is recommended for a course in 
consumer education whether it is offered as a single, isolated course or as 
a part of a school-wide program. The student studies practical applications 
as they occur in everyday life. Every principle is presented through 

ds concrete examples. Numerous questions, problems, and projects provide 

ia adequate means ot applying the knowledge gained from the various 
chapters. 
The objectives of the course can be briefly summarized as follows: (a) 
to provide general consumer training, (b) to provide specific consumer 

ho training, (c) to help solve personal economic problems, (d) to help eliminate 

economic illiteracy, and (e) to help provide general business enlighten- 

- ment. 

ed 


You may obtain a semester or a year volume with an optional workbook, 
objective achievement tests, and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


it (Specialists in Business Education) 


d 
” Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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WANTED 


*TEACHERS ¢ POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
°SCHOGOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man with A. B. and M. A. degrees desires position as 
principal, superintendent, or business manager in a high school 
or a junior college. Address, No. 222. 





Experienced lady teacher with M. A. degree desires posi- 
tion in a coilege or a reliable business school. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand and allied subjects. Will consider buying part in- 
terest. Pacific Coast preferred. Address, No. 223. 





Competent instructor with 8 years’ commercial teaching ex- 
perience desires opportunity to offer civil service course to busi- 
ness students during summer months. Has taught this course 
successfully for two years in a large school system. Holds B. E. 
and M. S. degrees, and has a Senior A rating for teaching in 
vocational and adult education schools of Wisconsin. Can 
teach all commercial subjects. This civil service course is 
splendid for vocational! schools offering summer commercial 
work, or for large business colleges wishing to increase enroll- 
ments during summer months. Address, No. 224. 





Woman teacher with 7 years’ teaching experience desires 
position in an accredited high school or junior college. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand and all other commercial subjects. Is 
now teaching commercial subjects and Latin. Has an A. B. 
degree with majors in English, history, and commerce. Also 
has work toward a Master’s degree. Central States preferred. 
Excellent references. Address, No. 225. 





Middle-aged man with 20 years’ commercial teaching and 
administrating experience in public and private schools, desires 
position as a teacher or an administrator in a reliable business 
college. Will consider field work. Holds B. B. A. and LL. B. 
degrees. Has had experience in selling and in teaching distribu- 
tive education. Is well equipped to teach advanced courses 
in accounting, economics, and business administration. Ex- 
cellent references. Available June 1. Address, No. 226. 





Woman, 39, with 14 years’ experience as commercial 
teacher, secretary, bookkeeper, general office manager, and 
personne! director desires position. Has had excellent training; 
holds a state certificate in commercial subjects, and has had 
Special training in vocational guidance. A-1 references. Ad- 
dress, No. 227. 


High-class, experienced registrar and fieldman desires posi- 
tion with a reliable business college. Owns car. Must have a 
drawing account. Available immediately. Address, No. 228. 





Married man, 30, desires position teaching Gregg short- 
hand or typewriting that will offer advancement over position 
now held. Is a certified Pennsylvania public schvol teacher in 
all commercial subjects. Has had 7 years’ teaching experience 
and 5% years’ experience as a bookkeeper and a secretary. 
Address, No. 229. 


Man with college degree and high school and college teach- 
ing experience desires position in some good summer school. 
Has had experience in accounting. Is now head of a state or- 
ganization of commercial teachers. Address, No. 230. 





Lady teacher with 5 years’ successful high school teaching 
experience and 1 year’s experience in a laboratory training 
schoo! connected with a state university, desires position as an 
instructor of methods courses and business subjects for summer 
months. Would accept permanent position. Holds A. B. and 
M. A. degrees in business education. Is well qualified to teach 
Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, and distributive 
education. Will accept heavy teaching load. Address, No. 231. 
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Young woman with 8 years’ experience in business school 
work desires position in a college or a private school. Holds 
M. A. and B.S. degrees and various Gregg honors. Is especially 
strong in secretarial subjects and English. Address, No. 232, 


Married man, 30, desires administrative position with s 
possibility of acquiring ownership interest in a private business 
schoo! located in the Middle Atlantic states. Holds M. B. A, 
degree and has had training and experience in salesmanship 
and advertising. Has had 6 years’ teaching and administrative 
experience in private schools. Can teach a wide variety of 
subjects of college calibre. Address, No. 233. 





Young woman with B. S. degree in education and teaching 
and general business experience, desires position in a high 
school or business college. Can teach all major and allied com. 
mercial subjects. Will start at low salary. Available immedi- 
ately. Address. No. 234. 








Field representative, 41, desires permanent position as em- 
ployee or a partner with a modern school in New York or New 
Jersey. Has had 5 years’ successfu!) experience, including the 
establishment of new territories for a business college. Ad- 
dress, No. 235. 





teacher in business colleges. desires position. Is a graduate of 
a business college and Gregg Normal University. Can teach 
all commercial subjects. Available now. Address, No. 236. 





Young woman, 25. who is now taking a commercial course 
and who has 15 hours’ experience teaching methods courses, 
desires teaching position in a business college on the West | 
Coast. Holds cuoilege degree in English. Can also teach comp- 
tometry, shorthand, and typewriting. Available in June. Ad- 
dress, No. 237. 


Woman with 20 years’ experience as manager, principal. and | 
| 


~~ 





Married man, 29, now employed, desires teaching position 
for school term 1941-42 in a good business schowl. Has had 4 
years’ teaching experience and several years’ practical business 
experience. Holds Rf. S. degree, a professional high school 
certificate from Georgia, and a collegiate high school certificate 
from Virginia. Can teach bookkeeping, manufacturing and cost 
accounting. typewriting, Gregg shorthand, commercial law, 
English, and commercial arithmetic. Address, No. 238. 





Young woman, 32, desires opportunity to better her position 
for next year. Has had 9 years’ public school commercial 
teaching experience; is now teaching in a large city high school. 
Would like position in New England as head of a department 
in a small high school or as a teacher in a large city high school. 
Holds B. S. and Ed. M. degrees. $1,800 minimum salary con- 
sidered. Address, No. 239. 





Man 41, with 15 years’ business college teaching experience 
desires connection with a reliable business college in Cali- 
fornia. Has owned and managed a school. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand, accounting, business arithmetic, and commercial 
law. Address, No. 240. 


Responsible man teacher, 30, desires position. Has had 7 
years’ experience teaching bookkeeping, typewriting, commer- 
cial arithmetic, business law, business English, office practice, 
general business, economics, and commercial geography. Ex- 
cellent recommendations. Available June 1. Address, No. 241. 


Man, 32, with 8 years’ successful commercial teaching ex- 
perience in New York State, desires position within commuting 
distance of New York City. Has Bachelor’s degree, Master’s 
degree, and a counselor’s certificate. Has majored in both 
commerce and English. Is under contract for the coming year, 
but can be released. Address, No. 242. 
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Young man, 38, with 12 years’ experience in well-known 
schools, desires position for next fall as head of bookkeeping 
department in a well-organized school. Has B. S. degree and 
several hours of post graduate work. Can teach all branches of 
accounting, mathematics, and allied subjects. Is a strong dis- 
ciplinarian. Will consider any location. Address, No. 243. 





Young man with M. S. degree and 7 years’ teaching ex- 

rience in a large city high school and junior college, desires 
connection with a business college. a junior college, or a senior 
college east of the Mississippi River. Has had vocational 
placement experience in a large city. Can teach secretarial 
science and allied subjects. Address, No. 244. 





Woman with 15 years’ executive and teaching experience in 
large business schools desires position in New England, New 
York, or New Jersey. Would consider buying. leasing, or run- 
ning a smal! business school. Address, No. 245. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Woman teacher, between 30 and 45, to teach 
English, shorthand, typewriting, and allied subjects in a reliable 
business college in California. Must be willing to do some 
soliciting. Salary to be liberal percentage of net profits. Give 
full particulars and send photograph. Address, No. 246. 





WANTED: Man and wife in their thirties for a school on 
the Pacific Coast. Man to train as manager and become owner; 
wife to teach shorthand and typewriting. Excellent recom- 
mendations required. Address, No. 247. 





WANTED: Man to act as field representatives for a well- 
established business college in Illinois. Good opportunity for 
one who can produce results. Address, No. 248. 





WANTED: Two solicitors for a business college. One va- 
cancy is for summer months; other vacancy is for a full-time 
position. Address, No. 249. 





WANTED: Lady, between 28 and 40, to teach Gregg short- 
hand in a well-established business college on Atlantic Coast. 
Must possess sterling character, real ability, a pleasing person- 
ality, and a natural aptitude for teaching. Both business and 
teaching experience desirable. Send detailed information and 
small photograph with first letter. Also state salary expected 
and the earliest date services are available. Address, No. 250. 





WANTED: A single woman, between 25 and 35, to teach 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and English in a small New 
England school. Must have had experience in business college 
work. and must be willing to teach in night school. Position 
open in September. Give full particulars. Address, No. 251. 





WANTED: A commercial teacher who can manage a small 
school and who can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, and typewriting. Address, No. 252. 





WANTED: A reliable lady teacher who can teach bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and special subjects. Send application and pho- 
tograph. State beginning salary. Address, No. 253. 





WANTED: A high-grade, experienced teacher, either man 
or woman, who is capable of managing a large business school 
in a city of 200,000. Present owner wishes to devote more of his 
time to a second school. Candidate must be in a position to in- 
vest a substantial amount. Address, No. 254. 





WANTED: Field representative who can act as tuition 
salesman for a small school which is reorganizing. About 20 
high schools in territory from which to draw. Good commission 
at the start. Would consider selling part interest. Fine oppor- 
tunity for one who can produce results. Give complete details 
and send photograph. Address, No. 255. 





WANTED: Experienced business school man, about 60, to 
act as registrar and head of placement bureau for a new school 
to be opened this spring in the Southwest. No investment re- 
quired. Address, No. 256. 





WANTED: A first-class, experienced field representative 
for one of the leading business colleges in St. Louis. Exclusive 
territory with leads furnished. Salary or commission. Give full 
particulars and present place of employment. Address, No. 257. 





WANTED: Two summer teachers for a Southern California 
business college located 30 miles from Los Angeles. Privilege 
of visiting places of interest over week ends. Remuneration; 
room and board in home of owner. Address, No. 258. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or to buy a smal! business school in one 
of the southern states near the Gulf of Mexico. Must have an 
excellent reputation. Give complete information in first letter. 
Address, No. 259. 





WANTED: To buy a two- or a three-teacher school. Give 
full particulars in first letter regarding equipment, enrollment, 
location, terms, and cash price. Address, No. 260. 





Commercial teacher wants to buy an interest in a reliable 
business college. Address, Esther E. Kreuz, Route 1, Box 80, 
Winneconne, Wisconsin. 





WANTED: To buy a school with an enrollment of at least 
200 in a city of at least 50.000 population. Location between 
Mississippi River and Allegheny Mountains. Can invest a con- 
siderable amount of cash in a good schoul. Give price and full 
details in first letter. Address, No. 261. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business «chool, founded in 1915, in a Middle 
Western city of 25,000 population. No competition. Has annual 
enrollment of 95 students. Cash price, $2.250. Terms, price 
$2.500; down payment, $1.250. Do not write unless down pay- 
ment itavailable. Address, No. 262. 





FOR SALE: A small, well-established school in the Pacific 
Northwest. School located in a city with a population of 25,000. 
Address, No. 263. 





FOR SALE: Part interest in an old, established schoo! lo- 
cated in a ci:cy with a population of more than 35.000 Owner 
prefers a man who can teach commercial subjects. Send quali- 
fications, references, and photograph. Address, No. 264. 





FOR SALE: A money-making two- or three-teacher school 
established 47 years ago in a progressive Eastern Oh‘o manu- 
facturing city. Cash price, $10.000; time payment $6,500 down 
and $5,000 in five years. Do not write unless cash down pay- 
ment is available. Address, No. 265. 





FOR SALE: An established business college located in a 
city of 30,000 population in the Central States. School can 
stand rigid investigation. The only business colicge in the city. 
Send complete details regarding qualifications and photograph 
in first letter. Address, No. 266. 





FOR SALE: A thriving two- or three-teacher schoo! in a 
large Eastern city. Good location; fine equipment; unlimited 
possibilitics. Owner moving to another state. Price, $2,000 
cash; balance on terms. Address, No. 267. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Stenotype in excellent condition. Model 
A-8557. Machine has been used very little. Price, $25; in- 
struction books included. Address, No. 268. 





FOR SALE: Complete equipment of a modern business 
college located in a large Middle Western city. If desired, 
present location may be leased for continuing business. At- 
tractive building in best downtown section. Address, No. 269. 








Federated Business Teachers of California 


The Southern section of the Federated 
Business Teachers’ Association of California 
will meet on Saturday, March 15, at the 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San 
Bernardino, California. There will be a 
luncheon, at which Dr. E. J. Anderson, 
president of the University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California, will be the guest 
speaker. 

R. P. Meairs, head of the commercial de- 
partment at Huntington Beach Union High 
School, Huntington Beach, California, is 
president of the Southern section. 
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Misdirecting Consumer Education 
(Continued from page 305) 


ing methods, has been lost in the shuffle. 
We refer to the substantial retailers in our 
community. Just as the wise man no longer 
attempts to be his own attorney or his own 
physician, so the wise man will be forced to 
realize that he cannot be his own retailer. 
When the consumer presumes to know 
enough about clothing that he can go to a 
big city to shop for a suit, rubbing the cloth 
wisely between his finger and his thunb, he 
throws himself into the melee of competi- 
tion. The retailers deal with him on the 
basis of caveat emptor. Why shouldn’t they? 
They never hope to see him again. 

The grocer, the butcher, and the shoe- 
maker know their respective goods in a way 
that no consumer could hope to know it. 
When the consumer goes to the doctor, he 
does not usually receive that patent medi- 
cine which yields the most profit. Why, 
then, should the consumer go to his druggist 
and presume to select his own medicine 
from those in stock which are likely to be 
the most prolific producers of profit? 


The main trouble with the consumer is 
that he has broken faith with the retailer 
and has gone to shop around. We need a 
return to the more professional relationship 
that formerly existed between the retailer 
and his customer—that relationship which 
inspires in the retailer those high standards 
of integrity which were the pride of a by- 
gone day. The consumer needs to know his 
retailer, his grocer, his hardware man, and 
his druggist on the same professional basis 
as he knows his doctor and his lawyer. When 
that relationship is once established, adver- 
tising becomes devoid of its pernicious ef- 
fect, and this futile effort to train the con- 
sumer scientifically in a dozen branches of 
specialized knowledge need no longer be 
continued. 

What greater service can schools do that 
will elevate the business morals of the 
country and of their respective communities 
than to re-establish this confidential rela- 
tionship between the intelligent, honest re- 
tailer and his customer? No longer will the 
retailer be forced to do business on a price 
basis in order to meet competition inspired 
by shopping around. In his expert capacity, 
the retailer will scour the country for the 
best values and place them before his cus- 
tomers. In such a retailer’s business, a 
three-dollar pair of shoes will be a three- 
dollar pair, and will not pretend to be a 
seven-dollar pair masquerading at three 
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dollars. The grocer will describe the merits 
of cheap and good merchandise, and he wil 
frankly give his customer the facts. The 
retailer will live on the money paid by his 
customers who come again and again, and 
whom he dare not fraud or fool. Here is the 
one and only answer to consumer education, 

A school that will develop this proper re- 
lationship will be doing a great service to 
the citizens and to the businessmen of the 
community. Whenever the school is en- 
gaged in raising the poignant problems of 
the consumer, it will merely be for the pur- 
pose of inspiring this professional relation- 
ship that should exist. The school has 
neither the time, the talent, nor the equip- 
ment to make independent consumers of 
high school students. It might as well admit 
this fact and begin to work on something 
that really can be done. The new emphasis 
should be “Pick your merchant and let 
him pick your merchandise.” 








Justification of Commercial Education 
(Continued from page $01) 


velopment and education that enables 
each individual to take his place in 
society as a good citizen. 


We should seek to discover the abilities, 
the capacities, and the aptitudes of our 
students. We should guide them toward 
preparation for service in the fields for which 
they are best suited. Then let us help them 
to see the deep and the genuine purpose of 
the entire field of commercial education. Let 
us also endeavor to create in the students an 
appreciation of the inherent social-civic and 
personal values of commercial education. 

If these aims are accomplished, surely 
we will have justified the place of nonvoca- 
tional business education in any school 
curriculum. 








International Commercial Schools Contest 


The ninth annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest will be held at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on June 
19 and 20. According to W. C. Maxwell, 
contest manager, a special event has been 
added to the list of contests. This event 
will be for portable typewriter operators. A 
fifteen-minute open school event and a one- 
half-hour event will be open to any portable 
typewriter operator who is interested in 
competing. 

For further information, write to the con- 
test manager, W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale 
High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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